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By GEORGE W. CABLE 


The Cavalier 


With spirited illustrations 
by 
Howarp CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


The New York Tribune says: 
‘“‘TT is packed with incident, 
with a soldier’s adventures, 
but each detail is deftly adjusted 
to a single aim, which is to carry 
certain lovers and their sweethearts 
through thrilling and unhappy 
times to joyous peace. We are 
grateful to the author for his vivid 
picture of Confederate camp life 
and fighting. But we are most 
grateful to him for a romance 


which in interest and in literary 
quality is one of the best things 


he has ever produced.” 
$1.50. 





By HENRY VAN DYKE | 


The 


Ruling Passion 


With eight drawings in 
color by 


WaLTER APPLETON CLARK. 


hw this book, the highest accomplishment 

of Dr. van Dyke’s literary career, the 
ruling passion is shown in its season of em- 
pire over a few lives. 

In almost all lives romantic love has its 
season. But there are other passions no less 
real. Music, nature, honor, strife, revenge, 
pride, loyalty, duty——to these and others 
the secret power of personal passion often 
turns and the life unconsciously follows it. 

To tell something about these ruling pas- 
sions, simply, clearly, and concretely, is Dr. 
van Dyke’s object. 


CONTENTS 


A LOVER OF MUSIC 
THE REWARD OF VIRTUE 
A BRAVE HEART 
THE GENTLE LIFE 
A FRIEND OF JUSTICE 
THE WHITE BLOT 
A YEAR OF NOBILITY 
THE KEEPER OF THE LIGHT 


$1.50. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





A Diary of the Siege of the Legations in Peking 


During the Summer of 1900 
By Nicer Oxrenant. With preface by Andrew Lang. With map and several plans. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xi.-227, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


Mr. Oliphant was a volunteer who took an active part in the fighting and was for some time in charge of 
a section of the defenses. 


History of Intellectual Development, on the 


Lines of Modern Evolution 


By Joun Beattie Crozier, LL.D. Vol. III. 8vo, $3.50. 

“The whole book is the work of a most acute observer. . . . This account of the great blots in American 
life, the spoils system, municipal corruption, and lobbying, is the sanest and the best proportioned we have 
ever read, and explains with real lucidity how and why the nation acquiesces in them. . . . We are sure that 
any politician who reads this book will be helped by it to a more statesmanlike view of the problems with 


which he has to deal.” — Pilot (London). 





Arts under Arms: 
**An University Man in Khaki’’ 

By Maurice Firzerspon, Moderator in Classics and 
B.A., Trinity College, Dublin University ; late 
Trooper and Sergeant-Major 45th Company (Irish 
Hunt Contingent), Imperial Yeomanry. With 
six Illustrations from Crown 8vo, 
pp. xii.-232, gilt top, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


Modern Bridge 


By “Stam.” With a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, 
as adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. 18mo, 
90 ets. net; by mail, 95 cts. 

** With ‘ Modern Bridge,’ by ‘Slam,’ it really seems that 
the good bridge- book, for which the world has been so long 
waiting, has at last appeared. We can recommend a close 
study of ‘Slam’s’ comprehensive treatise, assuring each 
and all that if they will henceforth call and play their hands 
on the lines laid down by him, they will have gone as far 
towards commanding success as mere mortals may.” 

— World (London). 


Oliver Cromwell 
By Samuet Rawson Garprner, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxford, Litt.D., Cambridge, ete. "With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net; by 
mail, $1.62. 
“The most concise and comprehensive account of the 
Protector now obtainable. It is also the most competent 
and trustworthy.’ — Globe (London). 


Renaissance Types 


By Wiiuram Samvet LIxty, Honorary Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xxiv.-400, $3.50. 

. « « This lively and often eloquent volume . . . has 

the qualities which his audience desires in anything from 
Mr. Lilly’s pen—wide and scholarly reading, decided views, 

and easy style, and the touch of polemic awakened by ques- 
tions that can never grow obsolete.’’ — Bookman ( London). 





Swallowfield and Its Owners 
By Lapy Russg 1, of Swallowfield Park. With 52 

portraits and illustrations, including 15 in photo- 

gravure, and 7 pedigrees. 4to, pp. xii.-362, gilt 
edges, $14.00. 

** Fascinating to the imagination is this chronicle of an 
old English manor house, a chronicle written with pains- 
taking care and loving enthusiasm. We commend it as a 
treasury of historical detail and vivid anecdote, set forth 
with signal taste, grace, and felicity.”.— New York Tribune. 


The Romance of Religion 


By Outve Vivian and Hersert Vivian, M.A,, 
author of “ Abyssinia,” “Tunisia,” “ Servia,” ete. 
With 32 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo, pp. xvi.-304, $1.75. 


Magic and Religion 
By ANDREW LANG. 8vo, pp. x.-316, $3.50 net; by 
mail, $3.75. 

This volume contains a series of criticisms of recent 
speculations about early Religion, especially as regards Mr. 
Frazer’s theories in ‘‘ The Golden Bough.” Other Essays 
deal with the latest results of Anthropological research in 
the religious field, and in that of Magic. 


The Art of Building a Home 
A Collection of Lectures and Illustrations 
By Barry Parker and Raymonp Unwin. With 

68 Full-Page Plates reproduced from Plans, Line 
Drawings, Wash Drawings, and Photographs. 
Large crown 8vo, pp. vi.-133, gilt top, $3.75 net ; 

by mail, $3.90. 


Individuality and the Moral Aim 


in American Education 
Report presented to the Victoria University and the 
Gilchrist Trustees, February, 1901. By H. TH1sE1- 
Ton Mark. Crown 8vo, $1 50 net; by mail, $1.60. 
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CASSELL’S NEW BOOKS 





BRITISH SCULPTURE OF 
TO-DAY 


Edited by M. H. Spretmann, Editor of “The Maga- 
zine of Art.” An exquisite fine art work, in paper 
covers, $2.00; or handsomely bound in cloth, $3.00. 
This publication, the first and only one devoted to British 

Sculpture, contains a survey of this noble art at the present 

day, with about 150 illustrations representing most of the 

principal works by living artists in all the branches of sculp- 
ture. About sixty sculptors are represented. 


MARINE PAINTING 


By W. L. Wri. Size, 7} x10 oblong, cloth bind- 
ing; 64 pages and 24 reproductions by three color 
process of this artist’s paintings in graduated stages 
to assist the beginner. $2.50. Uniform with 
MeWhirter’s “ Landscape Painting in Water Colors.” 


FAMILIAR BUTTERFLIES 


AND MOTHS 


By W.F. Kirsy, F.L.S., F.E.S., Assistant in Zodlogical 
Department, British Museum, and the recognized 
British authority on this subject. 192 pages and 
18 special plates containing 216 illustrations in color 

of British butterflies and moths, Size, 74x10. 

$2.50. 


IN THE ICE WORLD OF 


HIMALAYA 


By Fanny Buttock Worxmay, F.R.S.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
Member of the National Geographie Society, Wash- 
ington, and Witt1am Hunter Worxmay, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.G.S., Member of the French Alpine Club. 
With 3 large maps and nearly 100 illustrations. 
Size, 6x9, cloth, gilt, $4.00. Popular Edition, a 
little smaller, same illustrations, 2 maps, $2.00. 

While containing many observations of scientific interest, 
the book is written in a racy, readable style, with frequent 
allusions to matters familiar to Europeans which make it 
attractive to a wider audience than a merely mountaineering 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
(LONDON) CATALOGUE 


Containing upwards of 100 illustrations and a list of 
all the Pictures exhibited. With an introduction by 
the Director of the National Gallery. Size, 5} x8}; 
128 pages, paper cover, 25 cts. 





























A NEW BOOK BY WALTER ORANE. 
A MASQUE OF DAYS 


Words by Era, dressed and decorated by WALTER 
Crane. 40 full-page designs in color. Size 8} x11}, 
artistic cover by same artist, $2.50. 


SONGS OF NEAR AND FAR 


AWAY 


By Eva Ricwarpson. With numerous colored and 
other illustrations. Size, 8}x10}, art canvas, gilt 
top, $2.00. 

A collection of simple verses for children, much after the 
style of Stevenson’s ‘ Child’s Garden of Verses,” though 
Miss Richardson strikes quite a distinctive note of her own. 
The book is charmingly illustrated in colors by the authoress, 
the effects (attained by very simple means) being refresh- 
ingly novel and beautiful. 


A NEW SERIES FOR YOUNG 


PEOPLE 


Each volume illustrated, 288 pages. Size, 54x 7}, 
gold and ink stamping, $1.25 each. 


SISTERS THREE 
By Jess—E MANSERGH. 
TOM AND SOME OTHER GIRLS 
By Jesse MANSERGH. 
A GIRL WITHOUT AMBITION 
By Isang, Suart Rosson, 
MRS. PEDERSON’S NIECE 
By Isaset Suart Rosson. 
WITH REDSKINS ON THE WARPATH 
An Adventure Story. By S. Wavxey. 


TOPSY-TURVY TALES 


A new volume in The Managerie Series. Illustrations 
from photographs and from original drawings, by 
Harry B. Nemson. Size, crown 4to, picture 
boards, 75 cts. 

The Other Volumes are : 


MICKY MAGEE’S MENAGERIE 
THE JUNGLE SCHOOL 
ANIMAL LAND 


PETER PIPER’S PEEPSHOW 
75 cts. each. 
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D’RI AND I 


A Romance of 1812. 
Drawings by F. C. Yohn. 


By Irvine BacHELLeR, author of “Eben Holden.” 
100th Thousand. Price, $1.50. 


Eight 


The Boston Transcript says: “Mr. Bacheller has kept fully up to the standard of ‘ Eben Holden’ 


in ‘D’riand I.’ In certain ways it is a better book.” 





EBEN HOLDEN 


By Irvine BAcHELLER. 265th Thousand. Price, $1.50. 
The Rev. J. M. Pullman, D.D., says: “The success of ‘Eben Holden’ shows the hunger of the 


people for a bright, clean, sympathetic story.” 





A CAROLINA CAVALIER 


By Grorce Cary Ecereston. Six Drawings by 
C. D. Williams. 17th Thousand. Price, $1.50. 


The Philadelphia Home Advocate says: “‘ As a love 

Carolina Cavalier’ is sweet and true; but asa 

and i . We have seldom 

‘ound a stronger simpler appeal to ‘our manhood and 
love of country.” 


THE POTTER AND THE CLAY 


By Mavup Howarp Peterson. Four Drawings 
by Charlotte Harding. 13th Thousand. 
Price, $1.50. 

a Atlanta Journal says: ‘‘ Excelled by no recent 


. There is life in every paragraph of the s 
a the characters are so f fall of it that one can Brae 
feel a and one lives with them until the end, 
and then cannot forget them.”’ 





ON THE GREAT HIGHWAY 


By James CreEELMAN. Eight Illustrations. Price, 
$1.15 net. 


Remarkable interviews and experiences by the most 
famous of American correspondents. 


CALEB WRIGHT 


By Joun HasBerton. Price, $1.50. 
An original and charming character story of a ‘* boom- 
town ”’ in the West. Caleb is as marked a personality as 
“Eben Holden” or “* David Harum.” 





A PRINCESS OF THE 
HILLS 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison, Four Drawings by 
Orson Lowell. Price, $1.50. 


The Chicago American says: “ An Italian romance 
with an American hero, told with infinite charm.” 


THE KIDNAPPED 
MILLIONAIRES 


By Freperick UrHam ApAMs. 8th Thousand, 
Price, $1.50. 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: “Of the five hundred 
novels The Ridpepnea pebeaed ve Sak we shall eed recom- 





AGUINALDO 


By Epwin WitpMan, Sixteen Illustrations. Price, 
$1.20 net. 
Mr. Wildman, iepcagenl ot Hang Kang and ~~ 
correspondent in “the diy op has known th 
story of the start, and his sketch “ell the the 
Filipino ele i is most het oy 





POETRY OF NIAGARA 


Compiled by Myron T. Prrrcnarp. Sixteen Illus- 
trations. Price, $1.00 net. 


This ee wy 4 volume contains = ay ty ~ 
inspired by Pap merican cataract, is 
compilation of this character. 





WHEN THE LAND WAS YOUNG 


A Stirring Colonial Romance. By LarayetrE McLaws. 
12th Thousand. Price, $1.50. 
“One would sacrifice a wilderness of photographic and phonographic 


Will Crawford. 
The New York Times says: 


With six Drawings by 


heroines for an hour of beautiful, dauntless, inimitable Antoinette.” 











J. DEVLIN—BOSS 


By Francis CHURCHILL WILLIAMs. Drawing by Clifford Carleton. 7th Thousand. $1. wa 
Cyrus Townsend Brady says: “ As « book it may march in a rank ahead of ‘ The Honorable Pete: 


Stirling.’ 




















LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The book is clever, not to say brilliant. We frankly admire it. There will be thousands none 
will do likewise. It has set a very high —_ ~ 
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FIVEIMPORTANTNEWBOOKS | 


FROM A. C. MCCLURG & CO.’S FALL LIST 

















A BOOK OF LITERARY SIGNIFICANCE. 


A History of American Verse 
By James L. ONDERDONK. 12mo, pp. 395, 

$7.25 net; delivered, $7.38. 

Mr. Onderdonk was a constant contributor to 
newspapers and literary journals up to the time of his 
death in 1899. During his entire life he made a close 
study of American literature, and this book represents 
the definite results of his extended researches. He 
has covered his subject from the primitive efforts of 
one of the Jamestown Colony in 1610 to the close 
of the Nineteenth Century. His book is sufficiently 
comprehensive and scholarly to satisfy the most ex- 
acting student of American literature. 





A VALUABLE WORK ON ENGLISH. 


Word and Phrase 


True anp Fatse Use in ENGLIsH. 
JoserH FitzGERALp. 
delivered, $7.38. 
During the author's editorial work on ‘¢ The North 

American Review’ and ‘*The Forum,*’ he made 

many notes on the use of words and phrases, and the 

present work is the result. It will be found a most 
novel and interesting book on the subject, with many 
new ideas and much original thought. 


“ There isso much animation of style, such fertility and apt- 
ness in illustration, that not a page in the whole four hundred that 
make up the volume is dull reading.” — The Dial, October 1. 


By 
12mo, $7.25 net ; 











A NEW EDITION COMPLETE TO DATE OF 


Henrik Ibsen 


A CriticaL BroGRapny. 


By Henrik J &GER. 


Translated by William Morton Payne. 


With an additional chapter by Mr. Payne covering the poet’s later life; a frontispiece 
from a new portrait, and other illustrations. 12mo, pp. 315, $7.50 net ; delivered, $7.62. 
Mr. William Morton Payne was probably the first American reader, not Scandinavian by descent, to 
become acquainted with Ibsen’s work. He has borne in this country the same pioneer relation to Ibsen 
criticism that Mr. Edmund Gosse has borne in England, and is recognized as the most competent [bsen critic 


in America. 


ican readers, through his excellent translation of the work of Henrik Jeger. 
been out of print, owing to the destruction of the remaining copies by fire. 


It is fitting, therefore, that he should be the one to introduce Ibsen to a larger circle of Amer- 


This book has for some time 
Since it is the standard English 


work upon its subject, a new edition has been greatly needed, and the present one will be thoroughly appre- 


ciated. 
has produced since Jeger’s book was written. 


Mr. Payne has written a supplementary chapter which gives an analysis of the six plays that Ibsen 





A LOVE IDYLL OF RARE CHARM. 


Nanna 
A Story or DanisH Love. Translated from 
the Danish of Horcer DracHMann, 

With Introductory Note by Francis F. 

Browne. 16mo, pp. 208, $7.00. 

This is the latest addition to the popular ‘‘ Tales 
from Foreign Lands”” series, and its literary value is 
of the same high standard as the preceding volumes. 
The story is of a fishing town, on a bay on the shore 
of the cold Northern sea, whose inhabitants are grimly 
silent seafarers and simple villagers. Nanna is the 
daughter of Captain Spang, and Ténnes has risen to 
be first mate on the Captain’s ship. During this 
time he has been falling in love with Nanna; and she, 
being young and capricious, has made his wooing 
difficult. Captain Spang is lost at sea, and Nanna 
holds Ténnes responsible and sends him away, but 
finally relents when she has a chance to save his life. 





STORIES OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 


Lady Lee 
Anp OTHER ANIMAL StorizEs. By HERMON 
Lee Ensicn. With 18 full-page photo- 
gravure plates from original drawings by 
Hambidge, Klepper, Beard, and Drake. 
Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 256, $2.00. 


Lady Lee is a beautiful horse, and the sympathetic 
account of her noble life and tragic death is somewhat 
similar in standpoint to ‘¢ Black Beauty.*’ The nine 
other stories deal with unusual and interesting phases 
in the lives of domestic animals. 

* Beautifully illustrated and in every way charming. . . . Seton 
Thompson's interest and sympathy toward wild animals is here 
well matched by Mr. Ensign’s sense of kindness and appreciation 
toward domestic animals.’’ — Chicago Tribune, October 9. 

“ With that only perfect eye, called sympathy, the author has 
read into the heart history of the race of beings man in his vanity 
has termed the lower creation.” 

— Los Angeles Express, September 28. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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JAMES POTT & €O’S NEW BOOKS 


THE BASTILLE MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 
By Capt. (Hon.) D. BINGHAM and WHO WROTE THE CASKET LETTERS 
With a preface by James Breck Perkins. 35 photo- By SAMUEL COWAN, J. P. 
gravures. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. De luxe Illustrated with photogravures from portraits. 
edition limited to 150 numbered sets, bound in 2 volumes, 8v0, net $7.50. 


vellum, net $12.00. The forthcoming work gives a history of the Life and 
A fascinating history of the Bastille, of unusual historic Reign of the Queen of Scots, from her accession to the 
value. throne in 1561 until] her death. 











MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF AMERICAN AUTHORS AND 
SAINT-SIMON THEIR HOMES 


Translated from the French by BAYLE ST. JOHN With introduction by FRANCIS WHITING HALSEY 
With a preface by James Breck Perkins. 1600 pages, With illustrations of their libraries, homes, etc. 
with index. 4 vols, 12mo, $6.00. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, net $1.25. 

These memoirs furnish a picture of the reign of Louis 
XIV. and of the of the Duke of Orleans which is 
unequaled by any work of that period. 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS BY THE WATERS OF SICILY 
THE FIRST, KING OF FRANCE An exceedingly charming book by NORA LORIMER 


’ By JULIA PARDOE Seventeen illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
With a preface by Adolphe Cohn. Made up of fascinating and usually intimate pictures of 


1200 pages, with index. 3 vols., 12mo, $4.50. Sicilian life. The style is graceful and relieved with 
|_ This is the most elaborate history of Francis I. in existence. | touches of delicate wit. 














SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


119 & 121 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 

















The Prize on Sylvia’s Head is 
FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


SYLVIA is the heroine of a new novel, entitled Sylvia: The Story of an American Countess. She lived 
abroad, and is described by one of her admirers as “THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN EUROPE.” 
Twelve artists, known for their types of beautiful women, were invited each to make a drawing expressing his 
idea of the charming heroine. Their pictures are all in the book. By a natural suggestion, all persons who like 
a good story and admire beautiful women are now to be asked to give their opinion of the types represented. 





SYLVIA: The Story of an American Countess 


By EVALYN EMERSON, with pictures of the heroine by ALBERT D. BLAsHFiELD, CARLE J. BLENNER, 
J. Wetts Cuampney, Howarp CHANDLER Curisty, Louise Cox, Joserpn De Camp, JoHN ELLI07TT, 
C. ALLAN GitBERT, ALBERT Herter, Henry Hutt, Avice Barser StrepHens, A. B. WENZELL. 

















The person whose list comes nearest to the choice of the majority will receive A PRIZE OF $500. 

The book itself is a charming and clever love-story, readable and interesting from cover to cover. 
The voting is very simple. Each volume contains full particulars, and a slip on which the reader is to 
register his choice. It is a matter on which everyone will naturally have an opinion; and the prize of 
$500 is worth guessing for. Order through the Bookstores, or send $1.50 direct to the publishers. 


Small, Maynard & Company, Boston, Mass. 
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| Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s New Hooks 


James Russell Lowell 


A Biography. By Horace E. Scupper. With Portraits and other Illustrations, and in an 
Appendiz a full Bibliography. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $3.50 net ; postage additional. 
ME. SCUDDER describes Lowell’s career as poet, essayist, professor, editor, and diplomatist; he reveals 
the intimate side of Lowell’s life, and includes many letters not before printed, and some important 
papers not hitherto collected. Mr. Scudder is well equipped for this work by acquaintance with Mr. 
Lowell and by his ability to value and portray properly his high qualities and notable career. 


The Rights of Man 


A Study in Twentieth-Century Problems. By Lyman Assott, D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net ; 
postage additional. 

D® ABBOTT discusses forms of government, social institations, questions of labor and education and 

religion; indeed nearly all the conditions and relations of human beings to one another are considered 

with special reference to the problems, foreign and domestic, which at this time confront the American 

people. This book is on a theme so vast and of so much practical importance, and Dr. Abbott has devoted 

to it so much careful study, that it challenges the close attention of thoughtful readers and good citizens. 


A Lighthouse Village 











Before the Dawn 


A Story of Russian Life. By Pimenorr-Nosie. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
HE scene of this novel is laid in Russia thirty years 
ago, and the political excitement of that time, the de- 
mands for reform and the denial of it by the government, 
the plottings and the spy system, the arrest and exile 
of students, all these are strongly depicted. Under and 
through all runs a deep current of romance, a love story 
full of sentiment and pathos. 


Within the Gates 


A Drama. By Exvizaseta Stuart PHELPs. 
16mo, $1.25. 
THs book belongs to the ** Gates Ajar’’ series, and in 
dramatic form tells a story which gives the author’s 
conception of what may follow the mystery of death. 


By Louise Lynpon Srstey. 12mo, $1.26. 
A GROUP of sketches which tell very effectively the 

story of a little lighthouse village on the New England 
coast. There is a marked individuality in the lighthouse 
keepers, their wives and neighbors; and their conversa- 
tion is pithy, suggestive, and full of a pungent humor. 
The book reminds one of Barrie’s ** Window in Thrums ”’ 
by its strong human interest. 


School, College, and Character 
By LeBaron R. Briaes, Dean of Harvard College. 
16mo, $1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.10. 

A COLLECTION of some notable essays on Education 

which have come from Dean Briggs during the past 
three years. 


The Fireside Sphinx 


By Aewes ReppuiEr, author of “ Points of View,” “ Essays in Idleness,” ete. With four full- 
page Illustrations and seventeen Illustrations in the text by Miss E. Bonsatt. In decorative 
binding. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net ; postage additional. 

Ta FIRESIDE SPHINX is the “suave and puissant cat,” whose history Miss Repplier traces with 

loving solicitude from its first appearance by the Nile down to the present day. She has lavished upon 
her subject a wealth of research which may well make the arrogant race of pussies purr with pride; and 


her book is brilliant, and very effectively illustrated. 


A Short History of the Mississippi Valley 


By James K. Hosmer, author of “Samuel Adams” in the American Statesmen Series. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, $1.20 net ; postage additional. 

HIS book is a condensed, well-proportioned story of the Mississippi Valley. Mr. Hosmer tells of the 

coming into it of the Spaniards, the French, and the English; and describes the conflicts and the 

changes of control until the Americans were masters of the Valley. The narrative includes brilliant indi- 

vidual actors, and embraces the immense industrial and commercial activities which characterize the 


Mississippi Valley to-day. 











For sale by all Booksellers. 
Sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


Houghton, Wifflin & Company, Boston 
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New Books Published during September by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





The New Canterbury Tales. 


By Maurice Hew tert, author of “The Forest Lovers,” 
“Little Novels of Italy, ”" “The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1. so 
In his new book Mr. Maurice Hewlett has taken the Can- 

terbury pilgrimage as the scene of his narrative. 


A Friend with the Countersign. 


By B. K. Benson, author of ** Who Goes There? The Geery 
of a Spy in the Civil War.”’ Illustrated by Louis Berrs. 
Cc 12mo, $1.50. 

** Who Goes There? ’’ has been styled by army critics as 
the best spy story that has yet been written on the Civil War. 


American History Told by 
Contemporaries. 
Volume IV. Welding the Nation. or 1901). 
By Atsert Busawett Harr, Professor of History in 
a University. Cloth, 8vo, 4 vols. Each, $2.00. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. Vol. I. Era of Coloniza- 
tien (1608 1600), Vol. Il, Building of the Republic (1689- 
1783). Vol. 11. National ens + 
Vol. IV. includes two aap se e causes and 
practice of the Civil War cal ie Male and diplomatic 
probleme of the last quarter century, including the Spanish 
and the new territory. 


Roman Public Life. 


By A. H. J. Gneenives, A.M., Lecturer and late Fellow 
of Hertford College and Lecturer in Ancient History at 
4, College, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net. 
The object of this book is to trace the growth of the 
Roman Constitution, and to explain its workings during the 
developed Republic and the Principate. 


The Ethic of Freethought and 


Other Addresses and Essays. 
By Kart Pranson, F.R.S., formerly Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge ; Professor of Applied matics 
and Mechanics, University College, sande. Second 
Edition ( Revised). 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


A Student’s History of 
Philosophy. 
By Anruur Kenyon Roorns, Ph.D., Professor of Philos- 
ophy i in Butler College, . Author of * A Brief Introduction 
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WORLD LITERATURE. 


In the happy medieval days it was easy to 
be a world-writer. When Latin was the lan- 
guage of scholarship everywhere, and when to 
be educated meant more than anything else the 
ability to read Latin, whatever writings were 
worth heeding promptly made their appeal to 
the whole educated public. It was not a very 
large public in point of numbers, but it was a 
widely-scattered one, and it had a thirst for 
ideas that puts us moderns to shame. When 
the confusion of tongues seized upon the Euro- 
pean peoples, as a regrettable but inevitable 
incident in the development of their several 
nationalities, the world-writer in the old sense 
became extinct. Yet we cannot altogether re- 
gret that Dante, for example, wrote his great- 
est work in the vulgar tongue, or that Petrarch 
sought diversion from the serious business of 
the epic in writing certain Italian sonnets to a 
young woman named Laura. Nevertheless, 
** The Divine Comedy ” and the “ Canzoniere” 
could not hope to find readers outside of Italy, 
whereas the “*De Monarchia” and the “ Af- 
rica’’ could command the attention of all the 
world. We can easily understand why Petrarch 
looked slightingly upon his sonnets, and why 
Dante hesitated a long while before turning 
from Latin to Italian. We can also picture 
to ourselves the astonishment of these men, 
could they have foreseen that posterity would 
hold of slight account all that they wrote in 
the language of scholars, and would treasure 
among the most precious of its literary posses- 
sions their compositions couched in the despised 
language of the common people. 

When the languages of modern Europe 
came to be the recognized vehicles of literary 
expression, there could be no more world- 
writers in the medieval sense. The Latin 
classics, of course, retained their prestige, and 
the Greek classics, so eagerly studied by the 
men of the Renaissance, quickly took their 
place beside the Latin, or rather took the 
superior place to which their extraordinary 
spontaneity and perfection entitled them. But 
the new writers of the Renaissance centuries 
were nearly restricted to the public of their 
respective peoples. We have seen how Dante 
and Petrarch, standing as it were upon the 
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water-shed that divides ancient from modero 
culture, contributed with doubt and hesitation 
to the streams that were to flow down into 
modern life for its refreshment and quicken- 
ing. Boccaccio was in similar case, although 
perceiving rather more clearly that the vitality 
of Latin literature was well-nigh spent. When 
we come to Ariosto and Tasso, to Rabelais 
and Montaigne, to Cervantes and Lope de 
Vega, to Shakespeare and his starry train, we 
come to an age in which the most remarkable 
manifestations of literary activity are evidently 
indigenous to their own soil. There are no 
longer any world-writers, unless we apply the 
term to such belated classicists as Poliziano 
and Erasmus. If we contrast Erasmus, par- 
ticularly, with any of the great writers just 
named, Shakespeare and the others not only 
write in the languages of their own people, but 
each of them embodies in his thought the dis- 
tinctive characteristics and ideals of his own 
race. Erasmus, on the other hand, is no more 
Dutch than Italian, no more Italian than Ger- 
man, and he is almost as much English as he 
is anything else. While it is true that the 
Elizabethan English displayed a remarkable 
zeal in the work of translation, their activities 
in this direction could not disguise the fact 
that the time for the development of European 
literature upon a common basis of interests 
and aspirations had forever gone by. 

If we take a broad view of the three cen- 
turies from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
inclusive, we shall see that for the history of 
literature they were centuries of nearly inde- 
pendent development in the five countries that 
really count. National interactions there were, 
no doubt, such as the influence of Italian upon 
English literature, or of French upon German 
literature, but these were on the whole super- 
ficial, and did not in any case seriously modify 
the bent of the national genius. Even the 
unifying influence of the classical heritage 
could not avail to accomplish such a result. 
This statement needs no further proof than is 
offered by a comparison between the treatment 
of classical subjects by Shakespeare and his 
fellows, on the one hand, and by the French 
dramatists, from Corneille to Voltaire, on the 
other. And when we remember that it is not 
much more than a hundred years since Shake- 
speare received adequate recognition in Ger- 
many, or any sort of recognition in France, 
that it is even less than a hundred years since 
Dante came to his own in the hearts of En- 
glishmen and Frenchmen and Germans, we 











shall realize the full meaning of the decentral- 
izing process of modern literary evolution. We 
now speak familiarly of Shakespeare and Dante 
as belonging to the literature of the world, but 
for hundreds of years they belonged only to 
the literatures of their respective peoples. 
Although world literature as a fact has a 
history of many centuries—a history which 
covers the whole classical and medieval period, 
down to the development of the modern tongues 
as suitable organs of expression — world lit- 
erature as a name is of rather recent birth. 
In other words, the point of critical self- 
consciousness at which the idea assumed defin- 
ite shape was not reached until very modern 
times. Goethe was the first, we believe, to 
speak of the world literature which to the pro- 
phetic view was even then shaping itself anew, 
and rising upon a broader foundation than its 
classical prototype. Goethe also expressed the 
belief that Germany would contribute some 
share of this new literature to come, a belief 
to which he of all men was best justified in 
giving utterance, for his is the one name since 
Shakespeare’s that has by the common agree- 
ment of posterity been added to the list of the 
world’s literary immortals. Since Goethe’s 
time, the idea has taken shape in many minds, 
and every decade of the past century has seen 
the conditions grow more favorable under 
which a world literature in his sense is possible. 
Let us inquire a little into these conditions. 
Some of them have to us the familiarity of the 
commonplace, although they were startling 
novelties not so very long ago. The linking 
together of the continents by electric wires and 
steel rails, the new means of transportation 
which have made of travel at once a de- 
light and an easily-attainable method of self- 
cultivation, the multiplication and cheapening 
of printed matter whereby the news of the 
whole world is brought to us with little delay 
— these are the conditions that obviously sug- 
gest themselves, and it is plain to see that they 
have accomplished great things for the soli- 
darity of mankind. But this solidarity of 
sympathetic interest has for its necessary con- 
comitant the solidarity of intellectual effort 
that is attested in so many ways, in codperative 
movements and congresses, in broad educa- 
tional programmes, in the increase of friendly 
intercourse among the peoples, and in the gen- 
eral growth of the cosmopolitan spirit. Under 
these modern conditions, the sort of world lit- 
erature that Goethe had in mind has been 
shaping itself in spite of the barriers of lan- 
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guage that tend to restrict the free communi- 
eation of ideas. This difficulty is overcome 
partly by translations, and partly by a frank 
recognition of the fact that an educated man 
in our time must be able to read freely at least 
two modern languages besides hisown. Neither 
of these agencies alone would suffice, but taken 
together they work wonders. Given a trained 
minority of students, all the time exploring 
and reporting upon contemporary foreign lit- 
erature, and given also a public of readers who 
have acquired the habit of looking abroad for 
ideas and inspirations, and no significant mes- 
sage uttered anywhere in Christendom can long 
escape the attention of cultivated mankind. In 
Goethe’s own later years, his dictum was strik- 
ingly illustrated by the European vogue of 
Byron, and all through the century, now by 
Heine, now by Hugo, now by many another 
writer, the free currency of thought that has 
made for a world literature in Goethe’s sense 
has appeared among the most insistent phe- 
nomena of the age. 

Finally, glancing at the intellectual life of 
the present time, we find corroborations of our 
thesis upon every hand. To say nothing of 
the work done in science and general scholar- 
ship, which becomes the common property of 
scholars everywhere almost from the moment 
of its first publication, we may find in the field 
of literature proper all the evidence we need. 
One has only to mention the names of Bjérn- 
son, Ibsen, Tolstoy, Sienkiewicz, Hauptmann, 
Sudermann, Maeterlinck, and Zola, to make it 
clear that contemporary literature, in its higher 
ranges and when occupied with large ideas, 
knows no barriers of race or speech, and has 
the whole world for its readers. It is a particu- 
larly impressive fact that of the men just men- 
tioned, the two who would by almost unanimous 
consent be singled out as world-writers par 
excellence, write their books in languages that 
lie outside the province of the most liberal 
education, and are known only in translations 
to the world at large. There is no writer living 
to-day who is making world literature of the 
permanent sort for which the names of Dante 
and Shakespeare stand, but there are numerous 
writers whose envisagement of the chief aspects 
of modern civilization is so sincere and profound 
that they can command almost equally the at- 
tention of readers in all countries, and fairly 
deserve to be called world-writers. That their 
number will increase rather than diminish 
during the present century is a prediction that 
it seems reasonably safe to make. 





ON THE SHORT STORY. 


The London “Academy ” has seen fit recently 
to scoff at the critics who have been exercising 
themselves over the so-called art of the Short 
Stery. The Short Story, the “ Academy ” thinks, 
is a short novel, and its art is distinguished by just 
one thing, and that is inferiority. 

Perhaps there has seemed to be a greater out- 
pouring of criticism and discussion than this literary 
fashion of the Short Story warrants, since in some 
respects it is a very old fashion indeed, and the 
story of Ruth, for instance, or the Paolo and Fran- 
cesca incident in the “Inferno,” differ from their 
modern prototypes only in certain characteristic’ 
of internal structure and external relation. But 
the new Short Story has gained more individuality. 
It supports the magazines and has invaded the 
newspapers. It gets itself bound into books and 
has made many authors famous. Is it a separate 
genus of literary expression, belonging to the nar- 
rative family, but distinct from the novel, or is it 
merely a variety of that well-recognized form ? 
Professor Brander Matthews holds to the former 
view, and bases his opinion largely upon a certain 
“unity of impression,” which he says is character- 
istic of the Short Story. Mr. Wedmore, the English 
critic, strenuously affirms the distinction between 
the two; and it may be assumed that Edgar Allan 
Poe held some such belief, for he says that “ Terror, 
passion, horror, mest fieids but that of pure beauty, 
can be best treated in a tale.” 

Considerable evidence will be necessary before 
the Short Story can be proved deserving of a sepa- 
rate classification, and “ unity of impresgion ” needs 
some defining before it is ranked under this evi- 
dence. Poe used the phrase in argument, and 
thought mainly of the time element. A tale could 
be read at a sitting; @ novel must be read in gulps, 
as it were, of a handful of chapters each, and the 
impression, which the unity of the tale should con- 
vey, naturally suffered. But Professor Matthews, 
wielding the same phrase, seems to refer to the 
effect of the design of the narrative upon the 
reader, whether read at one sitting or a dozen. 
A single vivid impression is to be the result of the 
Short Story ; while many, diverse yet harmonious, 
impressions are to follow upon the reading of a 
novel. Yet surely many novels, such as George 
Eliot’s “Romola” or Meredith’s “The Egoist,” 
leave a unity of impression not essentially differing 
from that of which Professor Matthews speaks. In 
the first, the degeneration of the beautiful Greek 
is not only the central thread, but the digest of the 
whole story; as in the other book is the egoism of 
Willoughby. Neither this quality nor the unity 
gained by condensation is a completely sufficing 
reason for the separate classification of the Short 
Story. 

There is another way of getting at this matter. 
The great difference between a poem, an historical 
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essay, and a novel upon the same subject, lies in the 
point of view. The poem works through imagi- 
nation and suggestion. The history deals with the 
facts that the poem almost neglects, and has to do 
with selection among these facts. The novel, sup- 
posing it to be historical, uses first the methods of 
the history, leavens the result with fancy, sets it 
forth suggestively, and, keeping in view the end of 
art instead of the necessity for truth, produces 
still other results. Compare, for instance, Carlyle’s 
life of Cromwell, Milton's sonnet on Cromwell, and 
Scott’s novel based upon the life of the same hero. 
It is such a distinction in the point of view which 
differentiates a novel from a Short Story. 

From the eighteenth century downward, novel- 
ists have tried from their little Olympus to get the 
all-embracing view, to record the good and the bad, 
the thought and the action, the youthful deed and 
the aged penalty. LEither:by details, or, when that 
was not practicable, by suggestion, their transcrip- 
tion of life has been as full as they could make it. 
Their art is always to imitate the breadth and the 
fulness of living. At one extreme of this imitation 
is realism, and there the picture is somewhat photo- 
graphic; at the other extreme is romance, where 
the reader’s imagination is tickled into supplying 
much not plainly told by the author. In either 
case the life depicted in the books, like the life in 
the world, has many facets ; though the multiplicity 
of actual experience may not be present, the sug- 
gestion of it will not be lacking, if the book is good. 
Thus the novel is natural, in so far as any artistic 
transfer of the real world into the world of imagi- 
nation can be natural.) 

In the Short Story, as in the poem or the his- 
tory, there is a different point of view, and there- 
fore a different treatment. Just the reverse of 
this might be true if the story that Mr. Kipling 
writes is merely a variety of the longer form that 
Mr. Hardy uses. (But the primal difference lies in 
the way the authors view their crude materials, 
which is to say the life about them. While the 

ovel-writer aims at an eminently natural method 
of transcription, the author of the Short Story 
adopts a very artificial one. His endeavor is to 
give a striking narrative picture of one phase of the 
situation or the character, as the case may be. His 
aim is toward a strip lengthwise, disregarding much 
that a cross-section might show. He deals with a 
series of incidents, closely related to one another 
but not at all related to the by-play of life which, 
in reality, must accompany them. He treats of a 
mood always existing, but in the story supremely 
indicated ; perhaps of an adventure or a catastrophe, 
which differs from the dénowement of a novel in 
that the interest is concentrated, — the cause in the 
hero’s character, ready-made for the occasion, the 
results in the circumstances of the tale. If all nar- 
ration amounts, as critics say, merely to a simpli- 
fication of experience, imaginative or real, then a 
Short Story is simplification to the highest degree. 
~We are selecting, far more than in a novel, and this 





because we are looking only for the chain of related 
incidents that go to make up one event. We are 
picking out the steps that make the tragedy, as in 
Maupassant’s famous tale “La Parure,” or in 
Bret Harte’s “The Outcasts of Poker Flat”; we 
are looking only for what bears upon our narrow 
purpose, that the interest may be concentrated and 
the conception vivified beyond the power of a novel. 
The process is very artificial but very powerful: it 
is like turning a telescope upon one nebula in the 
heavens. Thus it is the standpoint of the author 
that makes the distinction between a short novel 
and a long Short Story. In the one the writer di- 
gests life histories, or portions of them ; in the other 
he looks only for the episode, which, like the bubble 
on the stream, is part of and yet distinguished from 
the main current. Recognizing the futility in cer- 
tain cases, and the needlessness in others, of ex- 
pressing the whole truth, he succeeds much better 
with the half. He foregoes completeness and gains > 
in force, and this by a change in the standpoint 
from which he views his world of fact and fancy. | 

There is a great déal of truth in the charge that 
this point of view means superficiality, provided the 
word be taken in its root sense. Of course the 
Short Story is superficial in this way; it is that 
which chiefly distinguishes the form. It is intended 
for surface work ; it is meant to catch and record 
the striking things and make them more striking. 
It is a precipitate of the important things from the 
general solution, and these must be the most easily 
precipitated. There is no room for intricate sub- 
jectivity and plot in a dozen pages. The function 
of the Short Story is to be interesting, to convey 
vivid impressions; and therefore it must, to a de- 
gree, work with the evident and superficial things. 
Such an endeavor has produced its characteristic 
form, potential for the powerful expression of the 
daily facts about us. Thus, though the novel with 
@ purpose is bad enough, the Short Story with a/ 
purpose beneath its expression of interesting fact 
or fancy, or which forsakes its natural field to delve 
deep into the mystery of things or the confusion of 
psye ical character-subtleties, is usually a flat 
failure. Such are some of Hawthorne’s tales, — 
good allegories but poor Short Stories. 

New developments in literature do not arise nor 
become popular without reason. There are causes, 
artistic and otherwise, for the present blossoming 
of the Short Story, causes which in themselves differ 
from those which have made the novel flourish. In 
a time of much writing, tastes are quickly jaded, 
and the Short Story, because it is terse, striking; 
highly-colored, and somewhat new, meets with quick 
applause. Its length is of advantage, for many 
people can be made to swallow good literature in a 
pill who reject it in larger doses. But the class of 
readers thus gained accounts less for the lyerary 
development of the tale than for the vast number 
of poor Short Stories now breeding manifold. Such 
a clientele can increase the production, and will 
usually debase the quality, of any form of literary 
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production, as the attitude of the prurient-minded 
populace of the Restoration increased and debased 
the output of the contemporary dramatists. Unin- 
telligent appreciation is not likely to be responsible 
for a high development in art. That there has 
been an artistic advance, and a great one, in Short 
Story telling, needs for illustration only a compari- 
son of a Blackwood’s tale of the 30’s and a Kipling 
Indian story. 

The old desire for something new and more 
pungent would account for the encouragement 
which this new development has received. And 
there is an undoubted need, in a generation whose 
life is greatly varied by widely-diffused knowledge 
and extensive intercommunication, for the vivid ex- 
pression of little things. This would add another 
impulse. But a literary structure which displays 
the greatest nicety of form to be found outside the 
domain of poetry indicates some more ssthetic 
cause than those so far mentioned. In simple truth 
the Short Story has attained a wonderful perfection 
because wonderful men have worked with and 
through it. It has just come into its own. In 
England of the 30’s, publishers would not look upon 
anything less than a volume in fiction as a serious 
literary effort,— and they preferred three volumes. 
It was only in the 40's that Poe and Hawthorne in 
America began the cult of the tale. Coppée’s 
search for the inevitable word and Maupassant’s 
refinement of the conte came later still. The Short y 
Story was adapted to the needs of the time and the 
tastes of the people. Men of genius found through 
it a new voice, and the attempt to perfect, to give 
laws and a form to the instrument, progressed be- 
cause of the men who tried. In pre Hawthornian 
times these authors employed the tale for the by- 
prodacts of their minds; afterwards it has served 
to express some of the great conceptions of their 
genius. It is this which best accounts for the 
chastening of its form. 

Except in one instance, which is the vivid ex- 
pression of single incidents or detached movements 
in life, the Short Story is not to be chosen before 
the novel; but in its capabilities for perfection of 
structure, for nice discrimination in means, and for 
a satisfying exposition of the full power of words, 
it is much supericr to the novel, and can rank only 
below the poem. Bat the novel and the Short Story v) 
are distinct instruments, differently designed, for 
diverse needs. Perhaps if the “ Academy ”’ should 
itself take a different point of view, it might not be 
so unwilling to grant to the latter a separate use 


and classification. Henry Seren Cansy. 


How comPLetey Mr. Arlo Bates has been broken in 
to the pedagogical harness is illustrated by his “ Talks 
on Writing English,” of which a second series has been 
published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. This 
work might almost be used as a text-book for higher 
classes in rhetoric, and yet it has a readable quality that 
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OUR LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN.* 


A summer in artic seas is the ambition of 
many a traveller, and the land of the midnight 
sun has become the Mecca of an ever-increasin 
number of seekers after the novel and beautiful 
in nature. It is perhaps to be expected that 
we Americans should seek the picturesque 
fiords of Norway and neglect the arctic shores 
of our own Alaska, whose principal products 
are pay dirt and salmon and whose leading 
ports are Skagway and Nome. The commer- 
cial and industrial exploitation of our north- 
land have, however, already made its shores 
somewhat accessible, and must in time make 
possible a much wider enjoyment of its zsthetic 
treasures. 


“ Fiords of the far west shore, where peaks sublime 
Are cloudward thrust ‘neath folds of glistening snow, 
With hoar and frigid streams that tideward flow, 


’Mid islets forested, past shores that stand, 

Dark portals opening to enchantment’s land.” 

But, alas, if we go to Alaska we must see the 
rest of the world first or surfeited stay at home 
thereafter. For as Mr. Henry Gannett says: 

« There is one word of advice and caution to be given 
those intending to visit Alaska for pleasure, for sight- 
seeing. If you are old, go by all means; but if you are 
young, wait. The scenery of Alaska is much er 
than anything else of the kind in the world, and it is 
not well to dull one’s capacity for enjoyment by seeing 
the finest first.” 

Few travellers may hope to make the jourpey 
to Alaska, the Aleutian Islands, and Siberia, _ 
under circumstances so auspicious, or in com-~ 
pany so well chosen to utilize the possibilities, 
social, literary, scientific, and artistic,; as did 
the members of the Harrimangklaska Expe- — 
dition. But he who reads may now in the two 
handsome volumes of the narrative of ex- 
pedition share in its enjoymrent, catch some 
glimpses of the bonhomie which prevailed in 
the party, learn much of the scenery, peoples, 
and resources of Alaskan shores, and — thanks 
to the exquisite illustrations — feast his eyes 
on many bits of Nature’s great panorama. His 
sportsman’s instincts will be roused by the sight 
of great Kadiak bear, the lone ursine trophy 

* Hagerman Axaska Expepirion: AtaskA. Volume I. 
Narrative, Glaciers, Natives. By John Burroughs, John 
Muir, and George Bird Grinnell.— Volume II. History, 
Geography, Resources. By William H. Dall, Charles Keeler, 
Henry Gannett, William H. Brewer, C. Hart Merriam, George 


Bird Grinvell, and M. L. Washburn. With many plates and 
illustrations. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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of the trip. This paucity of the spoils of the 
chase may perhaps be explained by this state- 
ment in the Preface: “ Although big game 
played an important part in the original plan, 
no extended or organized effort for hunting 
was made, the sportsmen unselfishly foregoing 
their own pleasure and allowing the scientific 
workers to use their camp equipment.” In 
this combination of big game hunting and 
scientific exploration the Harriman Expedition 
has a parallel, on a much smaller scale, in the 
voyage to Spitzbergen in 1898 of the German 
steamer “ Helgoland,” which in like manner 
carried a small party of scientists, the results 
of whose work are now appearing in “‘ Fauna 
Arctica.” 

The two volumes in hand deal with the nar- 
rative of the expedition, and contain a number 
of additional papers, all of general interest, a 
combination presenting the various phases of 
the subject in topical rather than chronological 
sequence. The technical reports, principally 
in the fields of the natural sciences, will be 
gathered in subsequent volumes. Already 
twenty-two papers of this series have been 
issued through the liberality of Mr. Harriman 
and with the codperation of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences. Over fifty specialists 
have been at work upon the collections, and 
our meagre knowledge of the natural history 
of the Alaskan region will ultimately be greatly 
extended as a result of the expedition. 

The party consisted of Mr. E. H. Harriman 
and his family, twenty-five scientists, three 
artists, and two photographers, all his guests. 
The guests were invited from leading univer- 
sities in the East and on the Pacific Coast, 
together with representatives from the scien- 
tific departments at Washington, comprising 
altogether, as Mr. Burroughs facetiously re- 
marks, “ zodlogists, botanists, geologists, and 
other specialists, besides artists, photographers, 
two physicians, one trained nurse, one doctor 
of divinity, and at least one dreamer.” 

The steamer “Geo. W. Elder,” specially 
chartered for the trip, carried the party from 
Seattle by way of the Inside Passage northward 
for a thousand miles through probably the 
finest scenery of the kind in the world which 
can be viewed from the deck of a ship. The 
glaciers of the Glacier Bay region, including 
the famous one named after Mr. John Muir, 
were visited, and in Prince William Sound a 
new fiord fifteen miles in length, abounding in 
glaciers, was discovered and mapped. Here 
the world-shaping forces are at work : 





“ We were really in one of the workshops and lab- 
oratories of the elder gods, but only in the glacier’s 
front was there present evidence that they were still at 
work. I wanted to see them opening crevasses in the 
ice, dropping the soil and rocks they had transported, 
polishing the mountains or blocking the streams, but I 
could not. They seemed to knock off work when we 
were watching them.” 


Leaving the forests and glaciers of the main 
coast they turned along the treeless Alaskan 
peninsula to the peaceful isle of Kadiak, which 
won a place in the hearts of all the company. 
“If we had other days that were epic, these days 
were lyric. I feel as if I wanted to go back to Kadiak, 
almost as if I could return there to live — so secluded, 
so remote, so peaceful; such a mingling of the domestic, 
the pastoral, the sylvan, with the wild and the rugged; 
such emerald heights, such flowery vales, such blue 
arms and recesses of the sea, and such a vast green 
solitude stretching away to the west, to the north, and 
to the south — bewitching Kadiak! the spell of thy 
summer freshness and placidity is still upon me.” 


Past the green hills and meadows of the Shu- 
magin Islands, they steamed northward to the 
home of the fur seal, turning aside only to the 
new volcano Bogoslof, a smoldering witness 
of the recent Titanic struggle of fire, earth, 
and sea. Brief calls were made at the Eskimo 
settlements on the Siberian and American 
shores of Bering Sea, and the prow of the 
“ Elder” was turned homeward, passing in re- 
view once more the majestic panorama of the 
Pacific's shores. The ship reached port two 
months after departure, having gone far — 
nine thousand miles — and fared well. 

The narrative of the cruise is from the pen 
of Mr. John Burroughs, the well-known inter- 
preter of nature. His vivid pen pictures vie 
with the exquisite illustrations in their esthetic 
charm. A chapter upon the glaciers of Alaska 
is written by Mr. John Muir, the veteran of 
the Sierras. He discusses among many other 
things the changes which have taken place 
about Glacier Bay since his visit a score of 
years ago. One of the chief novelties of the 
Alaskan trip is the insight it gives into the 
aboriginal life and culture of the Indian, Aleut, 
and Eskimo. Dr. George Bird Grinnell, the 
editor of “ Forest and Stream,” writes enter- 
tainingly of these peoples, and the chapter is 
very fully illustrated. Here lies the sad side 
of the Alaskan story. The canneries are rap- 
idly exhausting the salmon streams, the fur 
companies have already reduced and in many 
cases almost exterminated the fur-bearing ani- 
mals, and with them have gone the resources 
for the life of these primitive peoples. Liquor, 
firearms, and the diseases and vices of the 
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white man are rapidly completing the ruin. 
Indeed, the contamination of the civilized is 
heavy upon them, and the outlook is gloomy. 
The half-hearted attempts made by some of 
the corporations to re-stock the salmon streams, 
and the more successful fox farms, make some 
reparation for the havoc wrought in nature; 
while the peaceful, prim, but dependent colony 
of Metlakahtla — thanks to the altruism of one 
generous soul —has brought the blessings of 
civilization to one isle at least and barred out 
its curse. But even here the shadows are now 
looming. 

The history of the country is written by Dr. 
William Healy Dall, an authority on all things 
Alaskan, and familiar with the country and 
its people through many years of exploration 
along its coast and inland waters in connection 
with the coast survey. Though brief, this is 
one of the most illuminating chapters in the 
book, especially in its analysis of the forces 
operative in Alaskan history. Matters were 
in a bad way during the last years of Russian 
control, and the transfer to the Republic did 
not work an immediate cure. 

“A history of conditions in Alaska from 1867 to 
1897 is yet to be written, and when written few Ameri- 
eans will be able to read it without indignation. A 
country of which it could be said with little exaggeration 
that 


* Never a law of Ged nor man 
Runs north of fifty-five’; 


a country where no man could make a legal will, own 
a homestead or transfer it, or so much as cut wood for 
his fire without defying a Congressional prohibition; 
where polygamy and slavery and the lynching of witches 
prevailed, with no legal authority to stay or punish 
criminals; such in great part has Alaska been for thirty 
years.” 

Mr. Charles Keeler, the well-known au- 
thority on Californian birds, writes of them 
in their northern homes, and of the sea-fowl 
that congregate in Alaskan waters. Colored 
plates after drawings by the bird artist, Mr. 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and many interesting 
photographs of water-fowl in their rookeries, 
embellish this chapter. The forests, interest- 
ing from a phytographic point of view, but of 
slight economic value, are described by Mr. 
B. E. Fernow; while atmospheric conditions are 
dealt with by Professor Brewer. The geogra- 
phy, climate, and resources are treated fully 
by Mr. Henry Gannett of the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey. In his opinion one of the chief 
assets of Alaska, if not the greatest, is the 
scenery. Man can never exhaust it, and he 
can mar it but little. 

“The Alaska coast is to become the show-place of 





the earth, and pilgrims, not only from the United States, 
but from far beyond the seas, will throng in endless 
procession to see it. Its grandeur is more valuable 
than the gold, the fish, or the timber, for it will never 
be exhausted. This value, measured by direct returns 
in money received from tourists, will be enormous; 
measured by health and pleasure it will be incalculable.” 

The history of the Bogoslof volcano is given 
in detail by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, an account 
of the salmon canneries by Mr. Grinnell, and 
of the fox farms by Mr. M. L. Washbarn. 
The cheery “ Song of the Innuit People,” by 
Dr. Dall, completes the second volume. 

The division of subjects among many writers 
in a work of this kind of necessity detracts 
somewhat from the unity of the whole, and 
eliminates largely any dominating personal 
element,—both qualities of literary strength, as 
evidenced in the narrative of Nansen. On 
the other hand, as we see in this work, a com- 
bination in authorship can afford a scope and 
a variety both in matter and form which is 
rarely if ever secured from a single pen. 

The editing and the illustration of these 
volumes has been superintended by Dr. C, Hart 
Merriam, and the result merits the highest 
praise. The illustrations are bountifully sup- 
plied and exquisitely executed. They include 
one hundred and twenty-five full-page plates, 
of which thirty-nine are in colors. The photo- 
gravure plates, made by various firms, are prin- 
cipally of Alaskan scenery, having been selected 
from the five thousand negatives, official and 
private, taken on the expedition. The colored 
plates of scenery are from paintings by Mr. 
R. Swain Gifford and Mr. Fred S. Dellenbaugh. 
About two hundred and fifty line drawings by 
Messrs. W. E. Spader, Charles B. Hudson, 
and Louise M. Keeler further illustrate the 
text, and five specially-prepared maps serve to 
mark the route and to set forth some of the 
geographical discoveries. In this wealth of 
illustration these volumes surpass all previously 
published works of American travel. The 
typography, binding, and paper exhibit excel- 
lent taste, and the volumes are fine examples 
of the book-maker’s art. 

The skill which the host of the Harriman 
Expedition has manifested in the world of 
finance in marshalling and directing men and 
means for definite ends has been shown in his 
conduct of this Alaskan expedition, the out- 
come of which is given to the public in these 
two sumptuous volumes. It is certainly not 
too much to claim for them a place in the front 
rank of books of American travel. Chaste and 
elegant in design and execution, artistic from 
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every point of view, lavishly and exquisitely 
illustrated, comprehensive in scope and au- 
thoritative in statement, they constitute at 
once a most charming tale of travel and a 
superb gallery of Alaskan scenery. 


CuarLes Atwoop Kororp. 








A DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND 
PsYCHOLOGY.* 


Dictionaries are rarely inspiring subjects 
for review, any more than they are profitable 
material for continuous reading. Yet they 
possess an interest peculiarly their own, and 
their profitable use forms one of the important 
aids to scholarship. The bringing together in 
convenient form of the equipment — the rolling 
stock as it were — of a given trunk-line of in- 
tellectual commerce is naturally a task of con- 
siderable magnitude and difficulty, to be entered 
upon with deliberate appreciation of its inherent 
limitations, to be pursued with perseverance and 
tact, with fortitude and patience unassailable by 
trials of the spirit or drudgery of the flesh, to 
be completed with undisguised expressions of 
gratitude and appeals to charity. And surely 
must this be the case in a work dealing with 
the intricate and vast and imperfectly-coérdi- 
nated discipline described as Philosophy and 
Psychology. 

In speaking of Professor Baldwin’s under- 
taking the reviewer's first duty is to record his 
appreciation of the task thus accomplished ; 
and with it, in the present instance, may be 
coupled an equally appreciative word of con- 
gratulation to the editor and his able and rep- 
resentative staff of contributors and sub-editors. 
This dictionary is not only the first adequate 
work of its kind in English, but may be said 
to be the first adequate philosophic dictionary 
in any language. It is accordingly with much 
proper pride that attention is called to the very 
large proportion of contributions emanating 
from American scholars. The work is, however, 
international in character; and the inclusion of 
foreign equivalents, and still better the inclus- 
ion of foreign sanction and revision by special- 
ists of all nationalities, is one of the important 
and commendable features of the undertaking. 
And yet in plan, and considerably in execution, 
it remains an American product. It is directed 
primarily toward meeting the needs of English 


Writ- 





* Dicrionary oF PuiLosorpsy anp PsycHo.oey. 


ten by many hands, and edited by James Mark Baldwin, 
Ph.D. Volume I., A— Law. New York: The Macmillan Co. 








readers, though it prevents the English usage 
from assuming any undue importance by giving 
to philosophical terms their proper historical 
setting. It is the purpose of the Dictionary 
‘“‘to understand the meanings which our terms 
have, and to render them by clear definitions ; 
and to interpret the movements of thought 
through which the meanings thus determined 
have arisen, with a view of discovering what 
is really vital in the development of thought 
and term in one.” While terms that require 
only a definition to indicate their local habitat 
and their relations to larger conceptions are 
thus merely defined, the terms with larger 
intention or with eventful life-histories are 
sketched in outline yet with some suggestion 
of detail. For such a discipline as Philosophy 
and Psychology a mere skeletonizing of terms 
would be of but very limited and doubtful 
value. The vital qualities of flesh and blood 
must be indicated, even if only by a line or 
two; it must be clear with regard to all but 
merely historical usages that not museum- 
specimens but natural life-forms with an actual 
environment are being described. This means 
that the work in regard to the more important 
and more modern terms must be encyclopedic 
in character ; this it is, and is the more success- 
ful in those parts in which this policy has been 
carried through. The land of Philosophy and 
Psychology does not need mere indexing: it 
requires a descriptive guide-book that has a 
definite and consistent perspective, that ob- 
serves the “stars” and “ double stars ” of im- 
portance and handles the reader authoritatively 
yet intelligently. In these aspects the work 
is in the main successful, though by no means 
equally so in the several departments. 

W ith regard to the fact-material of the work, 
the separate and codrdinate specification of 
Psychology is the most significant point. This 
reflects the importance of the psychological 
factor in all modern treatment of philosophical 
problems, and it reflects the many and diverse 
enlargements of the psychological outlook 
which recent investigation has brought about. 
Psychology as a specialty is a far more com- 
prehensive and consistent discipline than it 
was a half-century ago; and the psychological 
aspects of other sciences — notably biology, 
sociology, medicine, ethics, anthropology — 
have been more distinctively and appreciatively 

ized. In the distribution of space, Phil- 
osophy and Psychology find a codrdinate first 
place ; Ethics together with Anthropology, and 
Mental Pathology together with Neurology, are 
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second in space representation ; the third places 
are filled by A’sthetics and by Logic; the fourth 
by Philosophy of Religion and by Biology ; 
the fifth by Sociology together with Political 
Philosophy, and by Economics together with 
Physiology ; the sixth by Philology and by Law; 
the seventh by Education, and by Physics in- 
cluding Mathematics. This distribution is 
interesting in itself, and may serve to indicate 
the scope of the several departments of learn- 
ing for which the dictionary is to serve more 
or less fully as a guide. 

A mildly critical scrutiny is sufficient to dis- 
cover inequalities and deficiencies of execution ; 
this is the natural result of the many minds of 
many men, and editors, however encyclopedic 
and diplomatic, can hardly equalize or adjudi- 
cate individual differences. The inclusion of 
disciplines — such as law or biology — that 
offer a direct contribution to the general con- 
tent and conceptions of philosophy, is eminently 
proper; but the inclusion in a philosophical 
dictionary of terms under these heads without 
such philosophical bearing seems very ques- 
tionable. A work that passes from “* Admiralty 
Jurisdiction ” to “ Antenna ” seems almost too 
comprehensive; and surely neither psycholo- 
gist nor biologist nor student of law seems 
likely to look for such terms in a dictionary of 
philosophy. That there are occasional lapses 
from the spirit of the editor’s Introduction 
will not surprise the editor. The skeleton form 
of exposition is now and then to be met with, 
and sometimes in important articles. The 
article on “ Binocular Vision” tells almost 
nothing, and may be contrasted with the article 
on the “ Blind-spot” —a far less extensive 
term but one occupying more space and satis- 
factorily outlined. Two other faults of defini- 
tion are also to be met with: the one the 
securing of a brief definition at the cost of 
extreme technicality ; the other the lack of 
brevity by reason of trying to describe too 
much in the definition. The first is unfair to 
the student who goes to the work for enlight- 
enment ; the other is unfair to the scholar who 
goes to the dictionary for a terse formulation 
of conceptions already familiar. Of the latter 
the only available definition given under “ An- 
alogy ” is an example: it is introduced by the 
word “ briefly,” and then goes on to the extent 
of seventy-two words, arranged intelligently 
enough, but by no means cogently. But when 
all is said and done, these faults are distinctly 
of a minor order, and are not frequent enough 
to mar the general excellence of the whole. 








The plan and scope of the dictionary are 
conceived in an admirable spirit ; and the work 
will doubtless promptly find its way to the 
shelves of our libraries and studies as the 
standard work of its kind. It remains to add 
that the work will appear in three volumes, of 
which the first — including from A to Law — 
covers 644 pages; that the third volume will 
supplement the introductory bibliographies 
given under the several terms by more com- 
prehensive and classified bibliographical lists; 
and that ir mechanism and convenience the 
volume leaves nothing to be desired. 

JOSEPH J ASTROW. 








NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE.* 





It is now just thirty years since Dr. Georg 
Brandes began, in Copenhagen, to deliver a 
series of lectures upon European literature. 
These lectures were af. x about ten 
years, and constituted a survey of the whole 
modern intellectual movement, as it found ex- 
pression in the literature of France, Germany, 
and England, from the time of the French 
Revolution down to about the middle of the 
century just ended. As one phase after another 
of this survey was completed by the lecturer, 
the results were published in a series of vol- 
umes bearing the general title of “* Main Cur- 
rents in Nineteenth Century Literature” 
(Hovedstrémninger i det Nittende Aarhund- 
redes Literatur). Six volumes were produced 
altogether, the whole constituting a truly monu- 
mental work of combined literary history and 
criticism — certainly one of the half-dozen 
most important critical works of the century. 
Few readers outside of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries could benefit by a work written in the 
Danish language, but German translations 
were promptly made, and in this form the vol- 
umes of “ Hauptstrémungen” have for the 
past quarter-century been an indispensable part 
of the apparatus of every worker in the field 
of modern European literature. For many 
years it has been to us a source of wonderment 
that so important a work should have remained 
untranslated into our own language; now, a 
full score of years from the date of its com- 
pletion, the work is to appear in English, and 
the first volume has recently been issued. 

In an introductory chapter, the author sets 

*Marmw Currents In Ninereenta Century Lirera- 


tuRE. By George Brandes. In six volumes. Volume L., 
The Emigrant Literature. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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forth his conception o: nineteenth centary lit- 
erature as “a historical movement partaking 
of the form and character of a drama.” He 
goes on to say: 

“ The six different literary groups it is my intention 
to represent may be looked on as six acts of a great 
play. In the first group, the French Emigrant Liter- 
ature inspired by Rousseau, the reaction begins, but 
here the reactionary are still everywhere mingled with 
the revolutionary currents. In the second group, the 
semi-Catholic Romantic school of Germany, the reaction 
is on the increase; it is more vigorous and holds itself 
more aloof from the contemporary struggle for progress 
and liberty. The third group, consisting of such men 
as Joseph de Maistre, Lamennais in his strictly ortho- 
dox period, Lamartine and Victor Hugo when they 
(after the restoration of the monarchy) were still 
mainstays of the Legitimist and Clerical party, repre- 
sents the militant, triumphant reaction. Byron and his 
English contemporaries form the fourth group. It is 
this one man, Byron, who produces the revulsion in the 
great drama. The Greek war of liberation breaks out, 
a revivifying breeze blows over Europe, Byron falls 
like a hero in the cause of Greece, and his death makes 
a tremendous impression on all the productive minds 
of the Continent. Shortly before the Revolution of 
July a change of front occurs among the great authors 
of France; they form the French Romantic school, 
which is our fifth group, a new Liberal movement on 
the rolls of whose adherents we find such names as 
Lamennais, Hugo, Lamartine, Musset, George Sand, 
ete. The movement from France into Germany, 
and in that country also Liberal ideas are victorious. 
The writers forming the sixth and last group which I 
shall depict, Young Germany, are inspired by the ideas 
of the Greek war of liberation and the Revolution of 
July, and, like the French authors, see in Byron’s great 
shade the leader of the Liberal movement. The authors 
of Young Germany, Heine, Bérne, Gutzkow, Ruge, 
Feuerbach, etc., prepare, together with the contempor- 
ary French authors, the great upheaval of 1848.” 


Such was the ambitious programme of the 
young Danish doctor of philosophy when he 
began to lecture in his capital city thirty yeara 
ago. Here was a conception of literature cal- 
culated fairly to take the breath away from 
the mere esthetician. Here was a critic who 
believed literature to be intimately and vitally 
connected with human life and with the his- 
torical development of the social organism. 

That there should be no mistake concerning 
the author’s enlarged conception of literary 
history, he more than once, in the course of his 
lectures, emphasized his purpose of bringing 
literature into its proper relations with life. 
A fine passage in the second series gives us a 
typical expression of the attitude which he 
throughout maintains. 

“It follows from my conception of the relation of 
literature to life that the history of literature I teach 
is not a history of literature for the drawing-room. I 
seize hold of actual life with all the strength I may, 
and show how the feelings that find their expression in 











literature spring up in the human heart. Now the 
human heart is no stagnant pool or idyllic woodland 
lake. It is an ocean with submarine vegetation and 
frightful inhabitants. The literary history and the 
poetry of the drawing-room see in the life of man a 
salon, a decorated ball-room, the men and the furnish- 
ings polished alike, in which no dark corners escape 
illumination. Let him who will look at matters from 
this point of view, but it is no affair of mine.” 

The preparation of a work undertaken in this 
spirit evidently called for an unusual equip- 
ment on the part of its author. He must have 
philosophical breadth of view, an unerring in- 
stinct for the typical as distinguished from the 
accidental, and a frank acceptance of the con- 
clusions of modern thought. It is not too much 
to say that the completed work justifies its 
ambitious programme, and that Dr. Brandes 
has proved himself one of the soundest of criti- 
cal historians. The very matters which aroused 
violent controversies at the time when bis lec- 
tures were delivered are those which to-day, 
after the lapse of a quarter-century, appear of 
the most vital importance. Most literary criti- 
cism is apt to seem a little old-fashioned a gen- 
eration after it is produced, and it is a striking 
tribute to the author’s large conception of lit- 
erature and life that, except for a few details, 
his work remains essentially true in perspective 
and convincing in exposition. 

In some respects it seems truer and more 
convincing than it could have seemed in the 
seventies, when critical tradition weighed 
heavily upon men’s judgments, and the author’s 
voice was as of one crying in the wilderness. 
Let us take one of his boldest pronouncements 
as an illustration. It took more courage than 
it would take to-day for a young man thirty 
years ago to write the following lines : 

“T believe that the time will come when Goethe’s 
Iphigenia will not be considered appreciably more 
Greek than Racine’s, when it will be discovered that 
the German I phigenia’s dignified morality is as German 
as the French Iphigenia’s graceful refinement is French. 

- The spirit of the French people resembles the 
Greek spirit in its absolute freedom from awkwardness, 
its love of lightness, elegance, form and colour, passion 
and dramatic life. No reasonable person would dream 
of ranking the French with the Greeks. The distance 
between them is so great as to be practically unmeasur- 
able. Still one must maintain their right to the place 
of honour against those who assert that the Germans 
stand nearer to the Greeks. . . . If France is far from 
being a Greece in art, Germany is still farther. Of all 
the gods and goddesses of ancient Greece, the Germans 
have only succeeded in acclimatising one — Pallas 
Athene, and in Germany she wears spectacles. Mme. 
de Staél might have observed to Schlegel that an 
Athene with spectacles is not much more beautiful than 
a Jupiter with a wig.” 

The best criticism, we believe, has in our 
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time come around to substantially this view, 
but how strangely the words must have sounded 
to their first Teutonic hearers. 

The volume now published, as has already 
been stated, deals with what Dr. Brandes calls 
the “ emigrant literature.” He means by this 
the literature of opposition to the Napoleonic 
order, whether legitimist or liberal, and he 
calls it emigrant literature” because in those 
days “it was only far from Paris, in lonely 
country places, where he lived a life of death- 
like stillness, or beyond the frontier, in Swit- 
zerland, Germany, England, or North America, 
that the French man of letters pursued his 
calling.” After noting the profound influence 
of “La Nouvelle Heloise” and “ Werther” 
upon the literature of the period, the author 
takes up the special group of writers which 
includes Chateaubriand, Sénancour, Nodier, 
Constant, and Mme. de Staél. An account of 
Barante’s retrospective view of eighteenth cen- 
tury literature completes the survey. The 
group at first sight seems to have little unity, 
but Dr. Brandes provides the philosophical 
nexus, and we close the volume with the feeling 
that he has justified his design. He shows 
also how these writers were the logical pre- 
cursors of those who came after them. 

“Looked at from one point of view, this group pre- 
pares the way for the later religious and political 
reaction in French literature; looked at from another, 
it prepares the way for the Romantic School in France. 
It is the best of introductions to the study and under- 
standing of the Romantic School ia Germany, it has 
even points of contact with such remote phenomena as 
Byron and Balzac. In a word, the Emigrant Literature 
constitutes the prologue to the great literary drama of 


the century.” 
bd Wriir1am Morton Payne. 








UNDER BOTH FLAGS IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


The feeling of weariness with which the 
usual narrative of a South African war corre- 
spondent is taken up dissipates itself quickly 
in the case of Mr. Unger’s entertaining and 
instructive book. The author’s candor has 
much to do with this engagement of the atten- 
tion at the threshold of his story. The spirit 
of adventure had taken him to the Klondyke 
and he had undergone much suffering there. 
The news of the outbreak of hostilities between 
the two Republics and Great Britain reached 

* Wirs “ Boss” anp Kroucer: Experiences of an Amer- 
jean War Correspondent in the Field with Both Armies. By 


Frederic William Unger. [Illustrated from Ph 
taken by the Author. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 








him at a moment of depressed fortune in the 
North, and he made up his mind forthwith to 
seek employment in this new field. Nothing 
but discouragement followed his efforts to ob- 
tain work from the New York and Philadelphia 
papers, so he set out for Cape Town with a 
little borrowed money, hoping to find some 
local journal which needed his services. 

After a series of experiences which would 
have discouraged an older man, or anyone less 
self-reliant, Mr. Unger found himself at the 
front as the authorized correspondent of the 
Grahamstown “ Daily Mail,” with a certain 
minor connection with the London “ Times,” 
gained through the good offices of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling ; but these commissions were not ob- 
tained until after desperation had forced him 
to offer his services to the British Crown as a 
member of a command which required the 
ability to ride well and shoot straight. Mr. 
Unger could do neither, and is doubtless glad 
that he was so promptly found out and rejected. 
He was at the battle of Paardeburg, the occu- 
pation of Bloemfontein, attached himself to 
General French’s column in pursuit of General 
DeWet after witnessing the capture of Cronje 
and the battle of Poplar Grove; and, while 
taking part in the general advance upon Pre- 
toria, received a commission from the London 
« Express” and New York “ Journal ” to pro- 
ceed to the capital of the Transvaal. 

By a bit of bravado Mr. Unger succeeded 
in passing through the Portuguese territory, 
and was soon busily engaged in ingratiating 
himself with the Boer authorities, just as he 
had done a few months before with the British. 
He was for many days after the occupancy of 
Pretoria and the transfer of the seat of gov- 
ernment to Machadodorp the only source of 
news received in England and America from 
the burgher government, and it was he who 
announced to the world President Krueger’s 
determination to go on fighting without refer- 
ence to the loss of Pretoria and Bloemfontein 
—a determination which seems to have found 
some of its inspiration in our own War of In- 
dependence, so far does a good deed shine in 
a naughty world. Mr. Unger relates a con- 
versation which he had with Secretary Reitz, 
whom he found studying a child’s history of 
the United States. 

«*I’ve been reading here,’ went on Mr. Reitz, be- 
tween successive puffs of smoke, ‘all about your Revo- 
lutionary War, and I find it is extremely interesting; 
and what’s more, so very encouraging to us at this 


time. Look here,’ and he began to turn the pages; ‘I 
read here that in the winter of 1777, when your General 
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Washington was at Valley Forge, near Philadelphia, 
his army was reduced to only fifteen hundred in num- 
ber, and he knew the name of every man under him, 
and that at the same time the English held your prin- 
cipal cities of New York and Philadelphia. The com- 
parison between that time and our present situation is 
so very striking and so much in our favor that I feel 
greatly encouraged. You see, this is our winter, and 
our burghers are suffering severely; the British have 
possession of all our principal cities — Bloemfontein, 
Johannesburg, and Pretoria,— yet we have a fairly com- 
fortable capital here at Machadodorp; our armies have 
plenty of supplies, and, though scattered, they number 
at least fifteen thousand men, and their hearts are full 
of hope and determination. Don’t you see how much 
better off, in comparison, than you were, we are in this 
our darkest hour. And yet you won your liberty and 
independence; and I think we will also, for I know we 
are in the right, and I believe God will help us!’ And 
the old man looked intently at me, his eyes glistening, 
his entire being radiating belief and complete confidence 
in what he was saying. 

«“ What an appeal to my school-boy enthusiasm and 

triotism! I felt tears coming to my eyes; I sought 
in vain for something to say to encourage and comfort 
the old statesman and patriot sitting beside me, his 
eyes sparkling with hope and enthusiasm as he talked 
and turned over the pages of that familiar school-book. 
Then, as I thought how my country, where almost every 
man and woman and school-child within its boundaries 
were watching this unequal struggle, half a world away, 
with sympathy for one contestant and anger for the 
other, our own hereditary enemy —as I thought how 
my country had stood aloof, her administration crying 
Neutrality! neutrality! while with her left hand she 
allowed and encouraged the selling of millions worth 
of horses and forage to England to use in the war, and 
with her right hand refused to insist on the enforcement 
of neutrality on the part of Portugal where American 
supplies for the burghers were being wrongly detained 
in the customs-house, that the armies of the Republics 
might be starved into submission—as these things 
passed through my mind I grew sad and sick at heart.” 
Mr. Reitz assured Mr. Unger that the burghers 
could hold out six months longer, and the 
sequel proves that they have been able to ex- 
tend that time already more than eleven months, 
with prospects of an almost indefinite extension, 
completely justifying President Krueger’s 
statement to Mr. Unger on June 5, 1900, «« We 
will never surrender as long as five hundred 
armed men remain together.” 

Nor will the difficulties be ended when the 
last of the burghers lay down their arms, if 
ever they do. One of the government officials 
told Mr. Unger at Machadodorp this story : 

“ The [Transvaal] government originally leased the 
mines [about Johannesburg] with the provision that if 
at any time they should remain unworked for a period 
of six months the leases would revert to the government. 
Of course, the beginning of the war put a stop to all 
mining operations, and when the war was six months 
old the government privately sold the reverted leases 
to French and German capitalists. Now when the war 
is officially declared over, these capitalists, through 








their governments, will insist on their claims, and all 
sorts of unpleasant complications for England will be 
the result. Nothing will be done in this matter until 
the war is entirely at an end, for the Powers desire 
that England shall have expended as much of her re- 
sources as possible in her contest with the Republics. 
. . » Engiand will certainly object to surrendering the 
mines, and then the trouble will begin.” 

As Mr. Unger adds, it will be interesting to 
remember this phase of the complication. 

The post at Machadodorp was abandoned a 
short time before President Krueger took ship 
for Holland, Mr. Unger finding it a difficult 
one. His sympathies seem to have been divided 
between the two contestants in such a manner 
that he was able to avoid much of the prejudice 
in favor of either. This is not shown in his 
final chapter, however, where he gives credence 
to the British tale of a general conspiracy on 
the part of the Afrikander Bund to drive the 
English out of South Africa, in the face of 
the authorities to the contrary ; and his state- 
ment that the aims of the United States and 
Great Britain in the world are identical, in the 
face of Washington’s warning and all our 
earlier history. Still, this attitude makes the 
book one from which both sides can obtain en- 
lightenment ; and his parting advice to the 
victors, to use their victory honestly and avoid 
pressing toward the total extinction of the Re- 
publics, is undeniably sound. 

In addition to its presentation of the serious 
side of the war and its diplomacy, there are 
scores of entertaining anecdotes in the book 
concerning the men with whom Mr. Unger was 
brought in contact during his sojourn in Africa, 
including several of Mr. Kipling, who seems 
to have been something more than a leader and 
benefactor to the British soldier. 


Joun J. HOLDEN. 








THE OPINIONS OF A STATESMAN.* 


When one considers the methods by which 
political parties choose the men who fill our 
offices and manage our public affairs, and the 
kind of men who pull the wires that bring 
about nominations, it is a cause of profound 
satisfaction as well as of wonder that our highest 
office has been filled by a succession of men of 
ability and honor, of whom we have good reason 
to be proud. It is really a most striking tribute 
to the insight and discrimination of the mass 

* Views or an Ex-Presipent. By Benjamin Harrison. 


Compiled by Mary Lord Harrison. With portrait. Indian- 
apolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co. . 
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of our voters, with perhaps a wholesome ad- 
mixture of fear of the independent minority 
whom the party managers cannot count on to 
vote as they dictate, that the men nominated 
for the office of president are worthy in char- 
acter and ability to stand at the head of a 
great nation. And it is interesting to see how 
men who have been rated as second class by 
their opponents, if not by their friends, have 
risen to meet their responsibilities, and have 
given the nation no cause for shame; and to 
see what unsuspected gifts lay concealed in 
some politicians who had been long in promi- 
nent positions before the people. 

While these remarks are not intended to 
apply especially to Mr. Harrison, they are 
illustrated in a way by the volume under con- 
sideration. It is made up of his papers and 
addresses on subjects of public interest written 
after the close of his administration in 1893. 
The collection shows an earnest devotion to the 
public good, a sound wisdom on public ques- 
tions, and a felicity of presentation, that make 
the volume an admirable memorial of a distin- 
guished public servant. 

First in the book come six lectures on 
the origins of the Constitution, delivered 
at Stanford University in 1894. They go 
over ground that is familiar to every student 
of our history, but they have a distinct value 
in their clear statement of the principles of 
development of our institutions, a power which 
the distinguished author developed through a 
long course of speaking to popular audiences 
in political campaigns. His treatment of the 
well-worn subject is also enriched by his famil- 
iarity with the practical affairs of government 
gained through senatorial discussions and law- 
making, and through the intense labors of ad- 
ministration incident to his position at the 
head of the nation. The lectures bear on their 
face the evidence that they are not the work 
of a professional scholar, but rather of a prac- 
tical man of scholarly tastes; the general 
reader will find no disadvantage in this. 

The first lecture discusses the vital principles 
of the Constitution, partly as inherited through 
ages of national growth in England, and partly 
as the result of a combination of these inherited 
principles with the religious, social, and physical 
conditions of the new world. The author rightly 
makes much of the influence of Puritanism in 
the development of our national character 
through New England ; of the fidelity to con- 
viction that it bred; of the ideas of freedom 
and equality as a result of the levelling doc- 





trine of the equality of man in the sight of 
God ; of the individual’s right to decide what 
things were Cwsar’s and what things were 
God’s ; and of the doctrine that king and sub- 
ject were brothers equally insignificant in the 
sight of God. He shows also the influence of 
unstinted land upon the character of the people, 
of the nearness of hostile savages, and of the 
simplicity and absence of distinctions of the 
life of the colonists. The lecture closes with 
a discussion of local government both as a tra- 
ditional principle among Englishmen, and as a 
necessity under the conditions prevailing in 
the New World. 

The nature of the other five lectures is in- 
dicated sufficiently by their titles: The Co- 
lonial Charters, Legal Aspects of the Contro- 
versy between the American Colonies and 
Great Britain, Early Attempts at Union and 
the Union De Facto, The Confederation, and 
The Institution of State Governments. 

Next follow three papers into which the vet- 
eran statesman evidently put his whole heart, 
which, though they have been violently criti- 
cized for their political bearings, yet show a 
statesman’s grasp of fundamental principles as 
applied to great political questions at home 
and abroad. These papers were published in 
the “North American Review” early in the 
present year, and are yet so fresh in the public 
mind that there is now no need of a synopsis 
of them. The author may have belonged to a 
generation that is too old to reverse its long- 
cherished ideas as to the nature of our govern- 
ment and its relation to the territory that lies 
beyond immediate reach, a generation that is 
beyond the point where it can change its con- 
ception of the Constitution even at the bidding 
of the Supreme Court, — especially when the 
reasoning of that court does not command con- 
fidence. But we cannot but honor him for his 
courage in opposing the policy of the party 
that had highly honored him, and in striking 
sturdy blows for those principles that he be- 
lieved vital to the welfare of the nation that he 
loved; and we must recognize the strength of 
argument and ardent patriotism that we see in 
the Michigan University address on “ The 
Status of Annexed Territory” and in the 
“ Musings on Current Topics.” 

The second part of the book contains, besides 
a legal argument on “The Inheritance Tax 
Cases’ and several brief occasional addresses, 
the strong address on “Some Hindrances to 
Law Reforms” given to the students of the 
University of Michigan, and the similar one 
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on “The Obligations of Wealth” spoken be- 
fore the Union League Club of Chicago on 
Washington’s Birthday. Both are striking 
appeals to the conscience of the people to ex- 
tirpate from the body politic an evil that threat- 
ens to corrupt our public life at its source, 
and one that offers most encouragement to pub- 
lic lawlessness. This evil is the corrupt use of 
wealth to prevent reforms aimed at the unright- 
eous advantages that such wealth holds and 
uses to take more than its share of the products 
of industry or the gifts of nature; and the twin 
evil of robbing the people by avoiding just 
taxes, and thus compelling others to bear more 
than their share of public burdens for the ben- 
efit of those most able to pay. If the earnest 
and weighty words of this tried public servant 
could only reach and touch this class of public 
robbers, respectable men though many of them 
are, he would be a public benefactor indeed. 

The inspiring addresses delivered by Mr. 
Harrison as president of the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference last year are worthy of 
special note. Nowhere has he shown greater 
felicity of expression or greater nobility of 
ideas and spirit than in these brief utterances. 

It is necessary to speak, unpleasant though it 
may be, of the great change of tone that becomes 
evident in turning from the sincere and earnest 
speeches that show a wise statesman and good 
man at his best, to the few partisan addresses 
and articles contained in the book. Instead of 
deep indignation at corruption and at what he 
deemed destructive public policy, we have the 
politician’s professional and perfunctory indig- 
nation at the policy and alleged corruption of 
the other party. Instead of the statesman’s and 
the lawyer’s sound reasoning, we have the poli- 
tician’s fallacies of half-truths and the poli- 
tician’s misrepresentation of the men and 
measures on the other side. As stump speeches 
these papers serve the purpose, but they make 
a sorry showing beside the dignified and sound 
contents of the volume. 

Cuares H. Cooper. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


A famous lover No theologian of the middle ages 
and theologian ef offers a more attractive individuality 
the Middle Ages. than Peter Abelard, and the interest 
which we have in him is many-sided. As the lover 
of Heloise his name is immortal in romance; as 
the keenest dialectician of his age he is of import- 
ance in the history of philosophy; and as an ad- 
vanced thinker on matters of religion he reached 





conclusions which, rejected by the church of his 
day, have become the fundamentals of modern 
theology. That up to the present time we have 
bad, in English, no satisfactory life of so remark- 
able a man is more than strange, but now Mr. 
Joseph MecCabe’s volume (Putnam) atones ex- 
ceptionally well for the deficiency. The story of 
the brilliant controversialist’s career is one of ab- 
sorbing interest, dramatic, full of striking incidents, 
glowing with the warmth of an ardent and high- 
hearted personality, and Mr. McCabe has made the 
most of its possibilities. Thoroughly familiar with 
the philosophical and ecclesiastical discussions of 
the time, and with the characters of those who 
were shaping men’s lives then, as he shows himself 
to be, he makes the men and the movements, the 
passions and purposes that stirred them, clear and 
convincingly real at once. From the beginning the 
interest centres in the man rather than in his ideas ; 
and for this reason, perhaps, the reader not famil- 
iar with the wranglings of the schoolmen may 
sometimes, like little Peterkin, wish to know what 
it was all about. This, however, will be true of 
details only ; the general course of Abelard’s rea- 
soning, the basic principles of his thought, are made 
sufficiently clear, and more than this might easily 
have interrupted the rapid movement of the story. 
As it is, the misfortunes of a life devoted to truth 
in an age of ecclesiastical tyranny are full of a 
pathos which is heightened by the strangely sweet 
and enduring love of Heloise, whom Mr. McCabe 
portrays with singularly clear and true penetration. 
So manifestly unjust and cruel were the persecu- 
tions that chastened Abelard’s eager spirit towards 
the last sad days among the monks at St. Marcellus 
that the indignant reader will be tempted to repeat 
his heart-wrung question, “Good Jesus, where wert 
Thou?” For readers of all classes, the writer's 
sympathy with his subject will be found infectious, 
and both for its scholarly and for its human inter- 
est the book should be widely read by those who 
care to trace the development of the human spirit. 


An authoritative ‘The price placed upon the sumptuous 
exposition of first edition of Mr. H. C. Marillier’s 
arouse “Tllustrated Memorial of the Art 
and Life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti ” was prohibitive 
to the impecunious, and Rossettians of slender purse 
could but await in patience the appearance of a 
cheaper edition, which usually follows in due course 
the first publication of such a book. After nearly 
two years the work is now issued (Macmillan) ina 
form which, though by no means inexpensive, may 
be had for considerably less than half the price of 
the original edition. Of books dealing with Ros- 


setti the man there are enough,—more than enough, 
perhaps, — and Mr. Marillier has not sought to add 
another to the list. His volume is essentially an 
account of Rossetti’s art, and is concerned with 
biographical details only so far as necessary to con- 
nect and illustrate the artistic record. In critical 
soundness, thoroughness, and manner of presenta- 
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tion, the work leaves little to be desired. It was 
readily accepted on its first appearance as the au- 
thoritative account of Rossetti’s art, and we are not 
likely ever to have a better. In addition to the 
correction of some minor errors of statement, the 
present edition has been considerably abridged in 
both text and illustrations. The excisions are such, 
however, as only the closest student of Rossetti’s 
work need miss. They consist mainly, in the text, 
of some of the detailed descriptions of particular 
works; and the chronological list of pictures, one of 
the most valuable features of the book, now appears 
without the historical notes. As regards the illus- 
trations, the absence of some important pictures, 
notably several from Mr. Rae’s fine collection, is 
explained by the fact that arrangements with the 
owners of originals made it impossible to include 
reproductions in any other than the first edition. 
But even with these omissions, the pictorial equip- 
ment is lavish indeed. There are twelve finely- 
executed photogravures, no less than eighty full- 
page plates in half-tone, and a number of line 
illustrations in the text. The frontispiece is a 
beautiful photogravure from Rossetti’s masterpiece, 
“The Beloved,” —a painting which, to quote Mr. 
F. G. Stephens, “is in English art what Spenser's 
gorgeous and passionate ‘ Epithalamiam’ is in 
English verse.” A very full index makes Mr. 
Marillier’s splendid volume readily accessible for 
purposes of reference. 


ss Recognition of the rights of dumb 
stories of animals is one of the gifts for which 
— mankind may thank the vanishing 
nineteenth century, and one of the advances of 
civilization of which we have great cause to be 
proud. Not the least of the bequests of that time 
to this is to be found in the beautiful book by the 
late Hermon Lee Ensign, just published under the 
title of “ Lady Lee, and Other Animal Stories” 
(McClurg). The author was born in Carbondale, 
Pennsylvania, Jane 30, 1849, but his boyhood and 
early youth were passed in Bureau county, Illinois. 
At the age of twenty-one he removed to Chicago, 
in which city several years later he aided in the 
establishment of ‘The Alliance,” a weekly journal 
of great promise and short life. With the experi- 
ence gained here, the young man took up the busi- 
ness of advertising, and soon amassed a competency, 
a successful invention or two adding to his wealth. 
From infancy a lover of animals, he gave freely 
during his lifetime to the various societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to beasts and the humbler 
creatures, and The National Humane Alliance, to 
which he bequeathed the bulk of his fortune, was 
of his own institution. Always a lover of his pen, 
he left behind a mass of literary material at his 
untimely death in February, 1899, from which has 
been selected the stories contained in this pleasant 
volume. As might be expected, the ten little tales 
which make up the book are informed with a genial 
and tender love for animated things, and bespeak 





a consideration and forbearance which make them. 
the best of reading. In almost every case the old, 
old lesson is repeated which proves that kindness is 
the best policy, and that all greed and selfishness 
works to its own undoing. All of the stories, in- 
terpreting the characters of the lower animals in 
terms of our own character as they do, have just 
claim to be considered literature in the fine sense 
of the word, the simplicity and sincerity of the 
author’s style leaving the matter beyond doubt. A 
word should be said for the excellent illuetrations 
which have been provided for the book by Messrs. 
Max F. Klepper, J. Carter Beard, Jay Hambidge, 
and Will H. Drake, rounding it out into a thor- 
oughly worthy whole. 


Sindunin Mr. Perry’s “St. Louis,” in Putnam’s 
of St, Lowis “ Heroes of the Nations” series, 
of Henn. is a straightforward account of the 
King who consecrated monarchy in France, making 
it in fact, as it was by tradition, the fountain of 
justice. To write a successful biography of one, 
the outlines of whose personality seem so familiar 
even if they are often actually vague, is not an easy 
task. The chief difficulty is one of proportion..- 
Daring the minority of the King there were several 
feudal uprisings which at times seriously threatened 
the monarchy, and would have crippled it but for 
the energy and tact of his mother, Blanche of Cas- 
tile. If these are related with much detail, the 
reader is fatigued by the necessity of understanding 
the feudal geography of France. Moreover, he 
quite loses from sight the subject of the tale. At 
times it seems as if Mr. Perry had committed this 
fault. At least a more general treatment of the 
incidents of the Regency would have brought his 
readers more quickly to the subject they expect to 
study, — that is to say, Louis 1X. himself, and the 
meaning of his career in the history of France. A 
similar difficulty arises in the treatment of the 
Crusades in which the King took part, although 
here it is not so great because these were manifes- 
tations of his own character. Mr. Perry’s account 
of them is clear and interesting. It would have 
been fortunate had he given a proportionately 
greater attention to the development of institutions 
during the King’s career, because this was even 
more characteristic of St. Louis asa monarch. The 
successes which he won against the barons were 
merely symptoms of the general change which in 
his day became evident and by which the monarchy 
began to dwarf even the greatest of the feudatories. 
Consequently the change itself, and not its symp- 
toms, should be the theme of such a work. 


Ain aiititea The first four volumes of “ The 
series of Artists’ Library ” (Longmans), pub- 
art monographs. lished under the general editorship 
of Mr. Laurence Binyon, have been put forth, and 
may be said to supply a want which has long been 
felt by an art-loving public. Each of the volumes 
is the work of an accepted authority, and consists 
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of a biographical and critical discussion upon some 
painter of repute, followed by numerous reproduc- 
tions in half-tone and photogravure, or half-tone 
and color, of typical works from the artist’s hand. 
The first volume of the series is by Mr. Charles 
Holme, and deals with the great Japanese popularly 
known as Hokusai. A general consideration of the 
pictorial art of Japan precedes this account of one 
of its most influential practitioners. Hokusai was 
born at Yedo in 1760, and after a life of vicissi- 
tude, marked throughout by a noble devotion to 
the true spirit of art, he died in his ninetieth year 
with the prayer, “If Heaven had only granted me 
five more years I could have become a real painter.” 
The second volume, by Mr. Roger E. Fry, deals 
with Giovanni Bellini, and discusses the conditions 
existent in Venice previous to the artist’s birth in 
1432. Bellini lived until 1516, dividing his years 
between the city of his birth and its appurtenant 
Padua. Mr. T. Sturge Moore has prepared the 
volume on Albrecht Altdorfer, born in Amberg 
about 1480, like Bellini the son of a painter of re- 
pute. He removed to Ratisbon, where he lived in 
ease and dignity until his death in 1538. The last 
of the four volumes now published deals with Fran- 
cisco José de Goya, whose work is sympathetically 
treated by Mr. W. Rothenstein. This distinguished 
painter was born in Fuendetodos, near Saragossa, in 
1746, of humble parentage. He was a born rebel, 
driven in early life from Madrid by his independ- 
ence of political and religious expression. He 
studied in Rome and returned to the Spanish capi- 
tal to be accepted as a leader by the younger men. 
Attaining all tae honor possible in his native land, 
he went to Paris in 1822, aided in the great 
romantic movement then on foot in France, and 
died in Bordeaux in 1828. All the four painters 
treated of expressed themselves also as draughts- 
men or etchers, and examples of their work in all 
the media adopted add greatly to the value of the 
illustrations. These, it should be added, are numer- 
ous, not less than twenty in any instance. 


The great success which attended the 
issue of “The Butterfly Book” pre- 

a warm welcome to another 
volume of the series, “ The Insect Book” (Double- 
day, Page & Co.), by Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of 
the Division of Entomology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is a popular yet 
authoritative and quite comprehensive account of 
the ants, bees, wasps, grasshoppers, bugs, flies, and 
many other North American insects. This volume 
is especially rich in the natural history of these 
animals, and offers a mine of information concern- 
ing the wonderful facts of the insect world not pre- 
viously accessible to the general reader. Life- 
histories, habits, and the relations which insects 
bear to agriculture and other forms of industry, are 
copiously treated; while the large field still await- 
ing investigation and unknown as yet even to 
scientists is constantly brought to the reader’s 


The insects of 
North America. 





notice. The book will thus bring a legitimate 
stimulus to the nature-study movement, and in its 
perspective of relative values and its maintenance 
of interest it may well serve as a model for writers 
who seek to popularize other fields of science. 
Simple directions for collecting and preserving in- 
sects, and keys for the determination of the larger 
groups, together with suggestive bibliographies and 
abundant illustrations, will assist those who wish to 
begin the study of insects with the aid of this book. 
The sixteen colored plates by the colorotype pro- 
cess, taken from the actual insects themselves, 
demonstrate the availability of this valuable pro- 
cess of illustration for other forms than butterflies. 
It is to be hoped that the Moth and the Beetle 
books will soon follow. 


sana”? Mr. Walter J. Wells’s “ Souvenir of 
England's most Sir Arthur Sullivan” (Mansfield) 
popular composer. is a timely contribution to the rapidly 
increasing library of musical literature. It is a 
good biography of the Boswellian sort, and though 
the author leaves to others the more attractive 
field of generalization, and contents himself with 
the grouping of facts, we are given a comprehen- 
sive view of the life of the most popular composer 
England has ever known. Sir Arthur was born of 
musical parents in London on May 13, 1842, and 
first came into public notice when fourteen years 
of age as the successful candidate for the Men- 
delssohn Scholarship at the Royal Academy. His 
career up to the time of the famous collaboration 
with W. S. Gilbert was that of many another strug- 
gling and ambitious composer. Then came the 
“ Pinafore,” — after which the career of Gilbert 
and Sullivan is too well known to bear repetition ; 
yet in writing of the collaborators it seems difficult 
to avoid the temptation to digress into the endless 
successes with which they were associated. Not- 
withstanding the success of his vocal works, in- 
eluding his well-known hymns, it is as a composer 
of orchestral music that Sir Arthur Sallivan will 
be remembered longest. The last work he ever 
composed, and which he finished almost on his 
death-bed, was a “Te Deum,” intended to be sung 
at St. Paul’s on the termination of the war in South 
Africa. The volume is handsomely printed and 
adequately illustrated. 


The first half of Mr. F. W. Headley’s 
“Problems of Evolution” (Crowell) 
deals with the well-known arguments 
for the truth of organic evolution as propounded 
by Darwin and elaborated by Weismann, the Neo- 
Darwinian leader of to-day. The author enforces 
his straightforward argument by many apt illus- 
trations and some new points of view, seeking 
throughout to maintain the supremacy of natural 
selection as the dominant force in the diversification 
of life, and discrediting the Lamarckian factors of 
exercise, environment, and effort. He also shows 
very lucidly the part that variation plays in the 


The problems 
of applied 
Darwinism. 
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drama of development, a part limited the more 
narrowly by heredity as evolution advances. In 
his later chapters the application is made to the 
problems of human progress, the argument being 
carried to its logical conclusion as regards conscious- 
ness, the moral sense, and religion. The physical 
degeneration of man which has resulted from the 
suspension in civilized life of the rigorous weeding 
process of natural selection, is counterbalanced by 
the higher morality attained ; and the author sug- 
gests that this physical degeneration may find its 
ultimate correction in the moral and religious mo- 
tives which will make the propagation of misery and 
weakness a sin. The great unprogressive people 
— the Chinese — will eventually, according to our 
author, take their place among civilized nations in 
accordance with this inevitable law of evolution. 
The tenor of the work is thus optimistic and whole- 
some, though vigorously partisan for one of the con- 
tending schools of evolutionary thought. It deals 
with some of the most pressing problems of the 


hour in terms of the prevailing mode of thought, . 


and is a work of unusual power and attractiveness 
for the thinking reader. 





A textbook on American Literature 
must, in the nature of the case, con- 
dense and omit, for its purpose is 
not to present the field in detail, but to give a care- 
fully-proportioned general survey. A history, how- 
ever, not intended primarily as a textbook, and 
covering only part of the subject, should give a 
fairly-detailed outline, with quotations enough (at 
least from the less accessible material) to justify 
the author’s estimate of its historical and intrinsic 
importance. Mr. James L. Onderdonk’s “ History 
of American Verse” (McClurg) too often assumes 
the reader’s acquaintance with the originals, especi- 
ally in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The author has gone over the field with great care 
and thoroughness; and his estimates, though they 
often fail to carry conviction because phrased in 
the humorously-meant circumlocutions of journal- 
istic English, are always careful, sensible, and in- 
dependent. If it is true, as another historian of 
American literature has lately said, that “current 
criticism tends perceptibly to depreciate our native 
literature,” Mr. Onderdonk’s interesting volume 
should help to counteract the tendency and to lead 
us to a juster view. 


A critical study 
of American verse. 


In “The Christian in Hungarian 
Romance” (Jas. H. West Co., Bos- 
ton) Mr. John Fretwell gives us, in 
the space of a little over a hundred pages, a sort 
of abstract of Maurus Jokai’s novel, “ There Is a 
God,” together with such comment on the religious 
and social aspects of the life treated as seems to be 
called for. The novel is a setting of Unitarian 
purity and idealism in Transylvania against the 
background of Catholic corruption, worldliness, and 
insincerity as found in Rome and Vienna in the 


A study in 
Hungarian 
romance. 








first half of the present century. Inevitably the story 
loses in vividness and dramatic power, and this 
study of a novel of purpose becomes valuable mainly 
for the light it throws on social and religious con- 
ditions in a part of the world with which we have 
been but little acquainted. A style with more of 
eclor would have helped in the telling; but the 
mixture of politics, love, religion, and intrigue is 
interesting in spite of the baldness of the author’s 
literary art. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The standard sets of popular authors published by 
the Messrs. Crowell are now sixteen in number, and 
constitute a library of no less than one hundred and 
seventy-four volumes. These sets are noteworthy for 
their simple tastefulness of manufacture, their excellent 
editing, and their moderate price. They are all attrac- 
tively illustrated. The latest of these sets to be com- 
pleted by the publishers gives ua a selection from the 
romances of Alexandre Dumas. There are ten volumes 
in all, including ‘Monte Cristo,” the ‘“‘ Musketeer” 
tales, and the “ Valois” tales. Professor Adolphe Cohn 
contributes a general critical and biographical intro- 
duction to the series, and each separate romance has 
its own preface as well. Each volume has one photo- 
gravure and eight balf-tone illustrations. 

The important and useful series of books, eight in 
number, entitled “Periods of European History,” 
(Maemillan) and edited by Mr. Arthur Hassall, is now 
completed by the publication of the volume, “ Modern 
Europe, 1815-1899,” by Mr. W. Allison Phillips. We 
now have in this series a complete, compact, and read- 
able survey of the whole European history (England 
excluded), from the fall of the Western Empire to the 
close of the nineteenth century. 

A “Handy Dictionary of Prose Quotations,” and a 
“ Handy Dictionary of Poetical Quotations,” both edited 
by-Mr. George W. Powers, are two volumes of pocket- 
able size published by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
There is a key word for each quotation, and these words 
supply the basis of an alphabetical arrangement. Each 
volume has an index to authors and an index to the 
quotations given. ‘ Who’s the Author,” edited by Mr. 
Louis Harman Peet, is a companion to the two above- 
mentioned volumes, and gives, in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the titles of thousands of American writings 
(including single poems), with the names of authors, 
the dates of publication, and frequently a line or two of 
characterization. It strikes us as a very useful little 
book. 

In producing a neat and inexpensive set of “The 
Complete Works of John Keats,” as edited by Mr. 
Harry Buxton Forman, the Messrs. Crowell have done 
a great service to all lovers of English literature. The 
edition is in five volumes, and is even more complete 
than the monumental four-volume library edition first 
published by Mr. Forman eighteen years ago. Since 
that time many important Keats papers have come to 
light, and these have been drawn upon for the present 
edition. In form, this set of books is a little like the 
“Temple Classics.” The volumes have frontispieces 
and rubricated title-pages. The text is fairly legible, 
although we must say that the typography of the pre- 
faces and notes is a little trying for the eyes. 
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NOTES. 





An important collection of the unpublished letters of 
Daniel Webster, numbering over one thousand in all, is 
announced by Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

«“ Shakespeare’s Songs,” in a pretty volume illustrated 
by Mr. Henry Ospovat, is a recent publication of Mr. 
John Lane. 

Carlyle’s “Sartor” and “ Heroes” are given us as 
the contents of a new volume in the Messrs. Macmillan’s 
handsome “ Library of English Classics.” 

“The Cathedral Church of Ripon,” by Mr. Cecil 
Hallett, is a new volume in “ Bell’s Cathedral Series,” 
published in this country by the Macmillan Co. 

“Selections from Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales,” 
edited by Mr. Charles Robert Gaston, is a new “ Pocket 
Classic” published by the Macmillan Co. for the use of 
schools. 

« White’s Selborne ” is a recent addition to the “ Li- 
brary of Standard Literature” published by the Messrs. 
Putnam. The Introduction is the joint work of Messrs. 
L. C. Miall and W. Warde Fowler. 

A complete and unabridged translation of Count 
Tolstoi’s “Anna Karenina,” made from the original 
Russian by Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, will be issued at 
once by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

In the familiar form and typography of the Bohn 
libraries, we have from the press of the Macmillan Co. 
a new issue, in three volumes, of Prescott’s “ Conquest 
of Mexico,” as edited by Mr. John Foster Kirk. 

A second series of “ Famous Actors of the Day in 
America,” by Mr. Lewis C. Strang, is a companion to the 
similar volume on actresses recently mentioned in these 
columns, and is published by Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. 

Dr. David Masson’s “Chatterton,” an essay now 
nearly fifty years old, has just been made into a book, 
with considerable revisions and extensions by its vener- 
able author, and is published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

«The Personality of Thoreau,” by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
is announced for publication in a finely-printed limited 
edition by Mr. Charles E. Goodspeed, Buston. The 
volume will include several verses by Thoreau hitherto 
unpublished. 

«“ England’s Story,” by Miss Eva March Tappan, is 
a school history for the intermediate grades — the kind 
of book with which to end the grammar school or begin 
the course in the high school. It is published by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The “ Pocket Edition of Balzac,” now being issued 
by Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., is to fill thirty vol- 
umes, which may be purchased separately. The trans- 
lation is Miss Wormeley’s, and the volumes have 
photogravure frontispieces. 

Mr. David Nutt of London has in preparation for 
early issue an edition of Sheridan’s Plays, printed for 
the first time from the author’s MSS., and edited by 
Mr. W. Fraser Rae. Sheridan’s grandson, the Mar- 
quess of Dufferin and Ava, will contribute an Introduc- 
tion to the edition. 

“ American Authors and Their Homes ” is the title 
of an attractive volume just published by Messrs. James 
Pott & Co. The sketches, twenty-two in number, which 
make up the contents of this volume have been written 
by various hands, and originally appeared in the New 





York “ Times.” They have now been revised and ed- | somewhat lengthy, and should prove particularly useful. 


ited for this publication by Mr. Francis Whiting Halsey, 
who was responsible for their original preparation. The 
volume has many illustrations, of both persons and 
places, and the subjects of the sketches are all living, 
with the single exception of John Fiske. 

The Oxford University Press is about to add to its 
“Oxford Poets” series Professor Skeat’s complete 
edition of Chaucer, and a miniature volume of Brown- 
ing’s “Dramatic Lyries and Romances and Other 
Poems.” The first two velumes of the Oxford India 
paper edition of Dickens will be issued at once. 

Miss Caroline B. Le Row's “English As She Is 
Taught,” with its introduction by “ Mark Twain,” is an 
amusing little book that enjoyed a considerable vogue 
some fifteen years ago, and it was no doubt worth re- 
producing, as has recently been done by the Century 
Co. It may be recommended as a source of unfailing 
delight to its readers. 

The American agency for the sale of the publications 
issued by the Plantin-Moretus Museum of Antwerp has 
been secured by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
These publications consist, for the most part, of limited 
proofs in portfolio form of the copper and wood cuts 
originally used by the famous Plantin-Moretus family 
of printers, and now in the possession of the Museum. 

To the “ Day’s Work Series,” published by Messrs. 
L. C. Page & Co., five volumes have just been added. 
They are: “The Lonely God” and “A Strange Sin,” 
both by Mr. Coulson Kernahan; “ Consolation” and 
“Faith as Related to Health,” both by Mr. William E. 
Barton; and “ The Unknown Singers,” which is a vol- 
ume of selections from the Psalms, made by the Rev. 
C. F. Dole. 

Dr. Windelband’s “ History of Philosophy,” in the 
authorized translation of Professor James H. Tufts, has 
reached a second edition, which comes to us from the 
Macmlllan Co. There are numerous revisions in the 
text, and the translator has added “a brief notice of 
certain aspects of recent English thought, which natur- 
ally have more interest for the readers of this transla- 
tion than for those of the original.” 

« The Meditations, and Selections from the Principles 
of René Descartes” is a new volume in the “ Religion 
of Science Library,” sent us by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. The translation is by Dr. John Veitch. 
These publishers are doing a highly valuable educa- 
tional work in thus making easily accessible the philo- 
sophical classics of the world, and their enterprise 
deserves generous recognition and support. 

There appears to be a distinct place for the new 
monthly periodical that Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
are just issuing. It is called “ Country Life in America,” 
is largely modelled upon the lines of a similar English 
publication, and is edited by Mr. Liberty H. Bailey. It 
appeals to everybody who lives in the country, even for 
a part of the year, and to everybody who wants to live 
in the country. The page is large, strikingly handsome 
in typography, and adorned with many illustrations. 

“A Bibliographical Contribution to the Study of 
John Ruskin ” is a privately printed issue of the Cam- 
bridge Riverside Press. The work is by Miss M. Ethel 
Jameson, and represents a thesis presented to the school 
of Library Science in the University of Chicago. An 
outline sketch of Ruskin’s life, and a few critical quo- 
tations, precede the bibliography proper, which fills 
nearly a hundred pages. The list of review articles is 
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List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 225 titles, includes books 
received by THe Dau since its last issue.] 








BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


The Queen’s Comrade: The Life and Times of Sarah, 
Dasher of pa. By ay ——e In 2 
vols., illus. in otogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt to 
uncut. Dodd, Mead & Co. $6.50 net, 7 - 

Renaissance Types. By William Samuel Lilly. Tw 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 400. Longmans, Green, & Co 

Women and Men of the French Cn By Edith 
Sichel. LIllus., large — gilt top, uncut, pp. 395. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. .50 ne 

The True Thomas i. By ep 9 Eleroy Curtis. 
ag , 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 395. B. Lippincott Co. 

net. 


The Private Life of the Sultan of Turkey. By Georges 
Dorys, son of the late Prince of one of the Sultan's 
Ministers ; trans. by Arthur Hornblow. Lllus., 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 277. D. Appleton & Co. $1.20 net 

General McClellan. By General Peter S. Michie. Tas. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 489. ‘* Great Commanders.” 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net 

Owen Glyndwr, and the Last Struggle for Welsh etcomne- 
ence. With a brief sketch of Welsh history. Arthur 
Granville Bradley. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 357. L 
the Nations.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Oliver Cromwell. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A. 
With photogravure portrait, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 319. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $1.50 net. 

Chatterton: A Biography. By David Masson, LL.D. New 
and revised edition; 12mo, pp. 320. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.75 net. 

The Fallen Stuarts. By F. W. Head. M.A. 

p. 356. “Cambridge Historical Essays.”’ 
be. $1.25 net. 

American Authors and their oem Personal Descrip- 
tions and Interviews. Edited. with Introduction and 
additions, by Francis Whiting Halsey. _ 16mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 302. James Pott & Co. $1.2 4~ 

Aguinaldo: A Narrative of Filipino Ambitions. het 
Wildman. LIlius., 12mo, pp. 374. Lothrop Pablig ing 
$1.20 net. 

Famous Actors of the Day in America, Second Series. 
By Lewis C. Strang. Illus. in photogravure, ete., 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 343. L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


HISTORY. 


The History of the Jesuits in England, 1580-1773. By 
Ethelred L. Taunton. Lllus., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 513. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.75 net. 

Essays in Historical Criticism. By Edward Gaylord 
Bourne. Large 8vo, pp. 304. ‘* Yale Bicentennial Publi- 
eations.’”? Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Maryland as a Proprietary Province. By Newton D. 
Mereness. 8vo, uncut, pp. 530. Macmillan Co. $3. net. 

Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec. By John Codman, 2d. 
Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 340. Macmillan Co. $2.25 net. 

The Civil War and the Constitution, 1859-1865. By John 
W. Burgess, Ph.D. In 2 vols., 12mo. ‘* American His- 
tory Series.”” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Roman Public Life. By A. H. J. Greenidge, M.A. 12mo, 
. 483. ** Handbooks of Archzology and Antiquities.’’ 
acmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

A Short History of the American Revolution. By 
Everett Tomlinson. Lllus., 8vo, pp. 419. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2. net. 

Modern Europe, 1815-1899. By W. Alison Phillips, M.A. 
With maps, 12mo, uncut, pp. 579. ‘* Periods of European 
History.”” Macmillan Co. $1.60 net. 

A Short History of the Hebrews, to the Roman Period. 
ByR. L. Ottley. With maps, 12mo, pp. 324. Macmillan 
Co. $1.25 net. 

American History Told by Contemporaries. Edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart. Vol. [V., Welding of the Nation, 
1845-1900 (completing the work). 8vo, pp. 732. 
millan Co. $2. net. 

. The Early History of Syria and Palestine. By Lewis 

Bayles Paton, Ph.D. With maps, 12mo, pp. 302. ‘‘Sem- 

itie Series.”’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


12mo, uncut, 
Macmillan 











GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Views of an Ex-President. By Benjamin Harrison. Being 
his Addresses and Writings on Subjects of Public Interest 
since the Close of hie 4 Administration. Compiled by 

ae portrait, large 8vo, 
pp. 527, Bowen-Merrill Co 

Literary Associations of the sae Lakes. By Rev. 
H. D. Rawnsley. In 2 vols., illus., 12mo, uneut. Mac- 
millan Co, $4. 

A eee sy of Counsellors: Being a Collection of Codes, 

I" and Rules of — — the bg of All Ages. 
En with Introductory Essa etd . 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 499. Houghton, liste & Os. $2. net. 

History of American Verse (1610-1897) By James L. 
rT rm gilt top, uncut, pp. 400. A.C. McClurg 


The Wit kee of Dante. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. 


vure fronti ¥7y am gilt top, pp. 221. 
eee Mi ifflin & Co. 7 
A Commentary on aes s “ia Memoriam. By A.C. 


Bradley, LL.D. 12mo, uncut, pp. 223. illan Co. 
$1.50 net. 
The Spinster Book. By Myrtle Reed. i. m silt top, 


uncut, pp. 222, G. P. Putmam’s Sons. $1.50 
Twelve Allegories. By Kathleen Haydn oat, With 
frontispiece, 8vo, uncut, pp. 117. John Lane. $1.25 net. 
Amyntas: A Sylvan Fable. By Torquato Tasso; rendered 
—. English by Frederic Whitmore. Illus. oblong 12mo, 
pp p. 72. Springfield, Mass.: The Ridgewood ‘Press. Paper, 


English as She Is Taught: Genuine Answers to Some Ex- 
amination Questions Asked in = Public Schools. “a 
lected by Caroline B. LeRow ; with Introduction b 
Twain. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 108. Century hear z 

Deafness and Cheerfulness. By A. W. Jackson, A.M. 
gel gilt top, uncut, pp. 191. Little, Brown, & Co. 

1 


The Story of —s me Gertrude Burford Rawlings. 
Illus., 24mo, p ‘* Library of Useful Stories,’’ 
D. Appleton & a. '5 35 ots. net. 

The Lonely God. By Coulson Kernahan. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, uncut, pp. 52. L. C. Page & Co. 35 cts. 
The Secret of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. By South G. 

Preston. 12mo, pp. 175. Abbey Press. 

Friendship. Oblong 16mo, pp. 16. San Francisco: Elder 

& Shepard. Paper, 50 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Works of Alexandre Dumas. Carefully translated from 
the latest French editions. With Introductions by J. 
Walker McSpadden. In 10 vols., illus. in photogravure, 
ete.,12mo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $10. 

Plutarch’s Themistocles and Aristides. Newly trans- 
lated, with Introdaction and Notes, by Bernadotte Perrin. 
Illus. in photogravure, ete., large 8vo. gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 342. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

History of the Conquest of Mexico. By William H. Pres- 
cott ; edited by John Foster Kirk. In 3 vols., 12mo, uncut. 
 Bohn’s Libraries.” Macmillan Co. $3. net. 

Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
**Cambridge’’ edition; with engraved it and vig- 
nette, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 651. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 

Sartor Resartus, and On Heroes, Bape Wess, and _ 
Heroic in Histo: By Thomas Carlyle fase Sve gre. 
aaont es 503, ** hou of English Classics.” 

1 


Shakespeare’s Songs. With drawings by Henry ae 
16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 140. John Lane. $1.25 net 

Sintram and his Gopeagtees B De La Motte Benque ; ; 
newly translated by A. M. Ric illus. 2” Anna 
Richards. 16mo, gilt top, et pp. 189. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co, $1.25 net. 

The Tale of the Argonauts. By Apollonius of hates ; ag 
trans. by Arthur S. Way. With pho a, 
piece, 24mo, gilt top, pp. 208. ‘* Temple 
millan Co. 50 cts, 

The Love Letters of Abelard and Heloise. With photo- 
gravure frontispiece, 24mo, gilt ~ on pp. 132. 
‘Temple Classics.’”’ Macmillan Co. 
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POETRY AND VERSE. 


Johnnie Courteau, and Other Poems. By William Henry 
Drummond. Illus., 12mo, pp. 161. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 


The Queen, and Other Poems. oy Richard Guam. C.B. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 65. John Lane. $1.25 
The Lutes of Morn, By Clinton Scollard. rete ‘Ove, 
oe. mp 64. For sale by Wm. T. Smith & Co., Utica, 
lo Be 1.50. 


Anni Fugaces: A Book of Verse with Cambridge Inter- 
lades. By R.C. Lehmann. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 136. 
John Lane. $1.50 net. 

Sonnets and Lyrics. By R. E. Lee Gibson. With portrait, 
a gilt top, pp. 126. Louisville: J. P. Morton & Co. 

1.50 

Into the Light. By Edward Robeson Taylor. 8vo, pp. 30. 
San Francisco: Elder & Shepard. Paper, 75 cts. net. 

Biggs’s Bar, and Other Klondyke Ballads. By Howard V. 
Sutherland. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 78. iladelphia : 
Drexel Biddle. 75 cts. 

Gloria Coelum: A Description in Verse of Wonders which a 
Blind Man Beheld in the Starry Heavens. By Wilbur F. 
Waitt. = gilt top, pp. 236. Boston: A. I. Bradley 

1. 


& Co. 
FICTION. 

The Right of Way. By Gilbert Parker. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 419. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice Hewlett. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncat, pp. 262. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Circumstance. By 8S. Weir Mitchell,M.D. 12mo, gilt top, 
uneut, pp. 495. Century Co. $1.50, 

The History of Sir Richard Calmady: A Romance. By 
Lucas Malet. 12mo, pp. 687. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 50. 

— Re vy, By S. R. Crockett. 12mo, pp. 315. Dodd, 

ead & Co. $1.80 

me _ Calinari. B Julian Sturgis. 12mo, gilt top, 
unent, pp. 389. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Tempting of Father Anthony. By George Horton. 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 246. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

The Lady of Lynn. By Sir Walter Besant. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 374. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Strength of the Hills. By Florence Wilkinson. 
12mo, pp. 396. ‘‘ American Novel Series.’”’ Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 

Lady Lee, and Other Animal Stories. By Hermon Lee 
Ensign; illus. in photogravure by Max F. —o 
J. Carter Beard. and others. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 256 
A.C. McClurg & Co. $2. 

A Friend with the Countersign. By B. K. Benson. Illus , 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 455. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Blennerhassett; or, The Decrees of Fate: A Romance 
Founded upon Events in American History. By Chas. 
Felton Pidgin. Lllus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 442. Ratios 

C. M. Clark Pub’g Co. $1.50. 

fhe Lion’s Whelp: A Story of Cromwell’s Time. B 
Amelia E. Barr. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 383. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50. 

God Save the = By Ronald MacDonald. 12mo, pp. 354. 
Century Co. $1. 

The Sign of the itn A Tale of Tecumseh and Tippe- 
eanoe. By James Ball Naylor. 12mo, pp. 416. Saalfield 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 

In Oar County: Stories of Old Virginia Life. By Marion 
oo Illus., 12mo, pp. 465. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Seven Houses: A Romance. By Hamilton Drum- 
mond. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 300. F. A. Stokes 
Co. $1.50. 

The Road to Frontenac. By Samuel Merwin. [IIlus., 
12mo, pp. 404. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Serious Wooing: A Heart’s History. By 4 Oliver 
Hobbes. 12mo, pp. 270. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25 

A Nest of Linnets. By F. Frankfort Moore. Illus., " 12mo, 
pp. 417. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Time and Chance, a Romance and a History: Being the 
Story of the Life of a Man. By Elbert Hubbard. With 

hotogravure frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 434. G. P. Putnam’s 
ms. $1.50. 

The First Men in the Moon. By H. S Wells. Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 312. Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.50 

Shacklett: The Evolution of a Statesman. By Walter Barr. 

12mo, pp. 392. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 





A Mcdern Apollos. By Robert McIntyre. 12mo, pp. 371. 

ennings & Pye. $1.50. 

aay Scarlett. B Imlay Taylor. 16mo, pp. 350, 

A, C. McClurg € ny 

Mistress Brent: A Story of Lord Baltimore’s Colony in 
1638. By Lucy Meacham Thruston. Illus., 12mo, pp. 352. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50 

My Strangest Case. By Guy Boothby. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 300. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Punishment of the Stingy, and Other Indian Stories. 
- George Bird Grinnell. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 

p. 235. ‘* Portrait Collection of Short Stories.”” Harper 
& Brothers. $1.15 net. 

Flood-Tide. By Sarah P. McLean Greene. 12mo, pp. 351. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Yorke the Adventurer, and Other Stories. By Louis 
some 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 238. J. B. Lippincott 

1.50. 

The Back woodsman: The fea eo age ny of a Continental 
on the New York Frontier duri e Revolution. By 
e A. Stanley. 12mo, pp. 371. ubleday, Page & Co. 

1,50. 

Raffles: Further Adventures of the Amateur Cracksman. 
By E. W. Hornung. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 301. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

The Black Tortoise: Being the Strange Story of Old 
Frick’s Diamond. By Fredrik Viller; authorized trans- 
lation from the Sprwopien by Gertrude Hughes Brekstad. 
12mo, pp. 282. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

or ~~ By James Prior. 12mo, pp. 383. Dodd, Mead 

Yo. 50. 

Bagsby’s Daughter. By Bessie and Marie van Vorst. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 338. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Tom Beauling. By Gouverneur Morris. 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 210. en Co. $1.25. 

The Golden Arrow: A Story of Roger Williams’s Day. By 
—_ Hall. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 316. Houghton, 

ffiin & Co. $1.25 net. 

Unconscious Comedians. By Caroline Duer. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 317. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Presumption of Stanley Hay, M.P. By Nowell Cay. 
Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 286. Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25. 

Heather’s Mistress. By Amy Le Feuvre. Lilus., 12mo, 
pp. 291. T. ¥. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

The Grip of the Bookmaker. By Percy White. 12mo, 
pp. 349. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 

Marna’s Mutiny. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 12mo, pp. 324. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 

The Mulligans. By Edward Harrigan. Illus., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 451. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50 

Jarvis of Harvard. By Reginald Wright Kauffman. Iilus., 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 403. L.C. Page &Co. $1.50. 

Tangled Trinities. By Daniel Woodroffe. 12mo, pp. 309. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Brockman’s Maverick. By Joseph N. Quail. Illus., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 256. New York: Quail & Warner. $1.25. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. By Alice Caldwell 
Hegan. 16mo, uncut, pp. 153. Century Co. $1. 

A Frigate’s Namesake. By Alice Balch Abbot. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 204. Century Co. $1. net. 

The Van Dwellers: A Strenuous Quest for a Home. By 
Albert Bigelow Paine. Lilus., 12mo, uncut, pp.191. J 
Taylor & Co. 75 cts. 

Lassie, By the author of ‘* Miss Todsey’s Mission.’? With 
frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 135. Little, Brown, & Co. $1. 

A Crazy Angel. By Annette L. Noble, with the collabor- 
ation of Grace Lathrop Collin. 12mo, pp. 343. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

The Devastators. By Ada Cambridge. 16mo, pp. 326. 
D. Appleton & Co. Paper, 50 cts. 

That Wager of Dot’s. By seas Dalrymple. 12mo, 
pp. 361. Abbey Press. $1.50 

A Strange Sin. By Coulson Kernahan. With frontispiece, 
12mo, uncut, pp. 45. L.C. Page & Co. 35 cts. 

Daughters of the Revolution. By Stephen Henry Thayer. 
12mo, pp. 244. Abbey Press. ii. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Alaska: The Harriman Expedition to Alaska, with the 
Codperation of the Washington Academy of Sciences. By 
ne Seas. John Muir, . others. = 2 vols., — 
in colors, photogravure, etc., large Svo, gilt tops, uncu 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $15. net. 
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Florence. By Grant Allen. In 2 vols., ‘met in vure, 

ete., 16mo, gilt tops, uncut. L. C. Page & Aone 

South Africa a Century ago: Letters Written from the 
Cape as Sood — (1797-1801). By the Lady Anne mt 
nard ; Memoir and Brief Notes, by W. H. 
aga A. p ve ” + gue 12mo, pp. 316. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 

Arts under Arms: An University Man in Khaki. at 
Maurice a, lIllus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 232 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50 net. 

With “ Bobs” and Kruger: Experiences and Observations 
of an gg War Corres: ent in the Fieid with 
Both Armies. a illiam Unger. LIllus., 12mo, 

pp. 412. H. am &Co. $2. 

Highways and tipwaee in the Lake District. By A. G. 
Bradley ; ies. wd Ry ge Pennell. &vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 332. $2. 

Modern aden By George Horton; illus. by Corwin 
Knapp fate. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 91. Charles Soribmer’s 
Sons. $1.25 

Through Persia on a Side-Saddle. By Ella C. Sykes. 
New edition, with Introduction by Major-Gen. Sir Fred- 
eric Goldsmid, C.B. Illus., large = gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 313. J. B. Lippincott Co. . 

Our Houseboat on the _ By Lee oy illus. from 
water-colors by Hi ry Se . 12mo, gilt top, pp. 286. 
Houghton, Mifflin & $1.75 net 

Blue-Grass and Rhododendron: Out-Doors i in Kentucky. 
By John Fox, Jr. LIllus., 8vo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 294. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 net 

Ripon: The Cathedral and See. By Cock Cecil Bae my B.A. 
Illas., 12mo, pp. 148. “ Bell’s Ca Mac- 
millan Co. 60 cts. 

The Cathedral Church of Ely. BY Rev. W. D. Sweeting, 
M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 139. “ Bell’s Cathedral Series.’’ 
Macmillan Co. 60 cts. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
The Fag ary i, of re ne eee | a 
ohn Edgar McFadyen, 1 gu t top, pp 
“Nisa of the Bible.’”? Charles Scribrer’s Sons. 
1 net 
Life Everlasting. John oe 16mo, gilt top, pp. 87. 
oughton, Mifflin Br O° $1. net. 
Key-Words and Phrases of the New Testament. By 
2. — G. Preston, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 351. Abbey 
ress. a 
The Unknown Singers: Being Selections from the Psalms. 
By Charles F. Dole. 12mo, pp. 94. L.C. Page & Co. 35c. 
Consolation: A Little Book of Comfort for Aching Hearts. 
a ba py E, Barton, D.D. 12mo, pp. 78. L. C. Page & 
\. cts 
Faith as Related to Health. By William E. Barton, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 65. L.C, Page & Co. 35 cts. 


ART. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti: An Illustrated Memorial of his 
Art and Life. By H. C. Marillier. Second edition, 
abridged and revised. Illus. in photogravure, etc.. large 
4to, gilt top, uncut, pp. 171. Macmillan Co. $12. 50 net. 

The Study and Criticism of Italian Art. By Bernhard 
Berenson. Illus., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 152. Macmillan 
Co. $3.50 net. 

Francesco Raibolini, called Francia. By George C. Will- 
iamson, Litt.D. lilus. in Steere, ete., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 160. ** Great Maste: ting and Sculpture.” 
Macmillan Co, $1.75. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 
A Day with a Tramp, and Other Days. By Walter A. 
Wyckoff. 12mo, pp.191. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 
Social Institutions in their Origin, Growth, and Intercon- 
nection, Psychologically Treated. By Denton 3. Snider, 
me. 8vo, pp. 615. St. Louis: Selma Publishing Co. 
Two Treaties of Paris and the Supreme Court. By Sidne ¥ | 


Webster. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 133. Harper 
Brothers. $1.25 net - 


NATURE. 
The Mighty Deep, and What We Know of It. By Agnes 
_— Illus., 8vo, pp. 290. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
net. 








The Outcasts. By W.A. Fraser; illus. by Arthur Heming. 
12mo, pp. 137. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 net. 
Among Flowers and Trees with the Poets; or, The Plant 
K om in Verse: A Practical Cyclopedia for Lovers 

i Minnie Curtis 


gilt top, uncut, pp. 415. Lee & ae $2. 
The Book of the Greenhouse. ith 
The Little Town Greenhouse. 6. Painck, ees. 
Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 103. 
Gardening.” John Lane. ss. nt 


WORES OF REFERENCE. 
Dictionary of National: Biography. Edited by Sidney 
With phoey rs porta, . hs Yr = 
I otogravure it, vo, to) 
millan Co. Per vol., $5. net - 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psycho! ™ Written by 
weep le se eee ee win, Ph.D. 
with the codperation and assistance of an 
board of consulting editors. In 3 5 vem “val I., illus., 
4to, pp. 644. Macmillan Co. $5. net 
A Bibliographical Contribution to the Study of John 
Ruskin. Compiled by M. Ethel Jameson. With portrait, 
mae ms top, uncut, pp. 154. Detroit: Published by the 
autbor. ° 
Handy Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. Com 
Soom %, Powers. 24mo, pp. 370. T. Y. a rH 
cts. 


Handy Dictionary of Prose Quotations. Compiled by 
hey . Powers. 24mo, pp. 364. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
cts. 


Who’s the Author? A Guide to the Notable Works in 
American Literature. By Louis Harman Peet. 24mo, 
pp. 317. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cts. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
A History of oaeeee. With Especial 
Formation and Deve ‘Wideband = ite Problems and Cos- 
ceptions. BP Tete w. translation 
by James H. Ta Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. ae a pp. 726. Macmillan Co. $4. net. 
History of Inteliectual perecrsanes < 5 on the Lines of 
Modern Evolution. By John Beattie Crozier. Vol. III., 
large 8vo, uncut, pp. 355. Longmans, Green, & Co. $3.50. 
A Student’s History of Philosopby. By Arthur Ken 
Reger, Ph.D. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 519. Macmillan 
net. 
Descartes’ Meditations and Selections from The Principles 
of Philosophy. Trans. by see Verh LL.D. 12mo, 
pp. 249. Open Court Pub’g Co. Paper, 35 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


Old Songs for Young America. my y- by Clarence 
Forsythe; decorated in colors, etc., by B. Ostertag. Ob- 
long 4to, pp. 47. Doubleday, age B08. $2. net. 

The Bears of Blue River. By Charles — Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 277. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 

Fairy Tales from Afar. Trans. from the 5 em 
tales of Svend Grundtvig b — Mulley. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 302. A. Wessels Co. 

My Friend Anne: A Story ot the —y- Century. By 
ae Azuaieens. Illus., 8vo, pp. 320. Frederick Warne 


Larry Hudson’s Ambition. By James Otis. LIllus., 13mo, 
pp. 261. L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

On Board a Whaler: An Adventurous Cruise through 
Southern Seas. 34 est Hammond. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 397. G@ Patnam’s con. $1 3B net. 

At the Point of the Bayonet: A Tale of the Mahratta 
War. By G. A. Henty. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 376. Charles 
Scribners’ Sons. $1.25 net. 

With Roberts to Pretoria: A Tale of the South African 
War. By G. A. Henty. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 393. 
Scribner's Sons. $1.25 net. 

To Herat and Cabul: A Story of the First Afghan War. 
fe. 3 Henty. Lilus., 12mo, pp. 346. Charles Scribner’s 

25 net. 

Kitty’s Victoria Cross. By Robert Cromie. 12mo, pp. 306. 
Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25. 

Morgan’s Men: Containing Adventures of Captain Stuart 
Saou. Captain of Cavalry during _~) Revolution. By 
John Preston True. Illus., 12mo, pp. 342. Little, Brown, 
& Co. $1.20 20 net. 
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A Twentieth Cen Boy. By Marguerite Linton Glent- 
worth (Gladys Hamilton”). Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 310. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


Chatterbox for 1901. Edited by J. Erskine Clark, M.A. 

Illus. in colors, ing for the Wa 412. ~~ aaa -25. 
for oung, 1902 jas. in ete., 
& J. B. Young & Co. $1.25. — 


The Story of the Cid, for ade People. 
Wilson. Illus., 12mo, pp. 313. Lee & Shepard 
A Boy of Old Japan. -~ = R. Van Bergen. 
Senet 5 color pictures, 12mo, pp. 246. Lee & 


The Captain oe es School. By Edith Robinson. LIllus., 
12mo, pp. 258. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.20 net. 

me Soe Days in Harbortown. By Lily F. Wessel- 

. Tlus., 12mo, pp. 387. Little, Brown, & Co. 
$1.20 net. 

Betty Seldon, Patriot. By Adele E. » seem Illus., 
12mo, pp. 246, san & Rear $1.25. * 

Old Ballads in Prose. By Eva i = peat ‘appan ; illus. Psd 
Serle Y. Cory. 12mo, pp. 228. ton, Mifflin & 

Maggie McLanehan. By Gulielma Pesta Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 319. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. net. 

Citizen Dan of the Junior a By Ida T. Thurston 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 307. Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. $1.25. 

The Cruise of the “Mary Rose *; or, Here and There in 
the Pacific. By re H. G. Kingston. Illus., 8vo, 
pp. 269. Boston: Bradley & Co. $1.25. 

A Choice in the ED. or, Sowing and Waiting. By 
8. M. Burnham. With peeeenen, Tine, pp. S05, Basten: 
A. L. Bradley & Co. $1.25. 

Wind one . Weve: A Story of the Siege of Leyden, 1574. 


By H. E. Barch. ~. 8vo, pp. 284. Boston: A. I. 

Bradley & a $1.25. y 
lam. a New land Bo is Adventures and his Mishaps. 
y Noah Brooks. us., 12mo, pp. 301. Charles Serib- 


7. $1. net. 
Galopoff, the Keay ae Pony. ree Tudor Jenks. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 243. $1. 
The Outlaws of tay Hole: A Tale of the Montana 
Francis Hill. Illus., 12mo, pp. 322. 


of Boarding-School Life. By 
us., 12mo, pp. 287. Henry Alte- 
mus Co. $1. 


In the Days of William the Conqueror. By Eva March 
Tappan, Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 298. Lee & Shepard. $1. 
wes + | Winter. A Amy Brooks. Lilus., 12mo, pp. 228. 


Only Dollie: A Story for Girls. By Nina Rhoades. LIllus., 
12mo, pp. 213. Lee & Shepard. $1. 

SS By Amy Brooks. Dlus., 12mo, pp. 117. 

a A Story of Real Boys and for Them. By 

Martha James. Illus., 12mo, pp. 212. Lee & Shepard. $1. 

Lincoln in Story: The Life of the t-President Told in 
Authenticated Anecdotes. Edited by Silas G. Pratt. Lllus., 
12mo, pp. 224. D. Appleton & Co. 75 cts. net. 

The True Mother Goose: The True Text without Addition 
or Abridgment. With Notes and Pictures by Blanche 
MeManus. 4to, pp. 136. A. Wessels Co. $1. 

The Hero of the Hills: A Tale of the Captive-Ground, St. 
Francis, and Life in the Northern Wilderness in the Days 
of the Pioneers. 5 G. Waldo Browne. 
pp. 312. L. C. Page & Co. $1. 

Jaconetta: Her Loves. ~~“ Ly J saan 12mo, pp. 152. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Jessica’s mT By eterh let Baron. Illus., 16mo, 
pp. 168. Lee & Shepard. 75 cts. 

Boy Donald and his Chum. By Penn Shirley. Ilus., 
16mo, pp. 150. Lee & Shepard. 75 cts. 

The Stars in Song and Legend. By Jermain G. Porter, 
Ph.D ; illus. with drawings by Albrecht Diirer. 12mo, 
pp. 129. Ginn & Co. 55 ots. net. 

by Need a Stories to Tell to Children. Illus., 

us. Large 8vo, pp. 93. A. Wessels Co. 


By Edith Robinson. LIllus., 
L. C. Page & Co. 50 ots, 


Caps and Capers: — 
Gabrielle E. J 


Illus., 8vo, 


4 ots. 
A Little Puritan Pioneer, 
12mo, pp. 74. 











EDUCATION — BOOKS FOR SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE. 


The Education of the American Citizen. By A 
ing Hadley. 8vo, pp. 231. Charles Seri raed = Seg} $1. too 
Words and their pwede 5 — English Speech. B Pav _o< 
Bradstreet Greeno yman 
8vo, pp. 431. . _ 3 ie all _ 
Figures of Speech. By urn - 12mo, 
pp. 252. Boston: A. I. Bradley & Go. $125 + 
Zoology: An pone Text-Book A. ipley, 
M.A., and E. W. MaeBride, M.A, Tilus., tomy A 
pp. 632. Co. $3. net 


=> First Six a tad. With ores 

men oca’ 

Revised edition ; illus, 8vo, pp. 450. Ginn & Co. $1.75 net. 

American Literature. By Alphonso G. Newcomer. With 
portraits, 12mo, pp. 364. Scott, Foresman & Co. $1. net. 

Goethe’s Poems. Selected and edited by Julius Goebel. 

1émo, pp. 244. “ye a 


= Sto ior Grammar and High 

ools, By ra March Ta pan Pye a 12mo, 
pp. 370. Houghton, Mi 

Latin Composition. ae peek amoe. a rom Cssar. 
2a > L. D’Ooge, PhD. 16mo, pp. 86. Ginn & 

Lessons in Elementary Grammar. By George A. Mirick, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 155. Mecniiien Ga 50 cts. 

Supplomentaey Exercises to Thomas’s wean ‘Gram- 
— : — Addison Hervey. 12mo, pp. 175. Henry 

olt 


Lessing’s Hamburgische Dramaturgie. Abridged and 
ese by Charles Harris. 16mo, pp. 356. Henry Holt 


nal pavermieniion ; or, How to Attack an Exercise in 
"Geometry. By Elisha 8S. Loomis, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 63. 
Ginn & Co. % cts. net 


The —— sSpelier. B By George B. Aiton. 12mo, 
pp. 218, Gin cts. net. 

Selections psa Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales. Ed- 
ited by Charles Robert bs Po portrait, 24mo, 
pp. 199. Macmillan Co. 25 cts. net. 

The Deerslayer. By James Fenimore Cooper. With por- 
trait, 24mo, pp. 605. Macmi Co. 25 cts. net. 


The Rational _~— x. ny ‘ Diamond. 12mo, 
pp. 236. Macmillan Co. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Century Book for Mothers: A Practical Guide in the 
Rearing of Healthy Children. By Leroy Milton Yale, 
ae and Gustav Pollak. 8vo, pp. 461. Century Co. 

net, 


Woman and the Law. James Bayles, Ph 
with Introduction by i Ae . F. Russell. 12mo, pa 
top, uncut, pp. 274. Century Co. $1 40 net. 


Etiquette for All Gocnmiens. By Mrs. Burton Kingsland. 
12mo, pp. 525. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 
How to Make Baskets. By Mary White. With a chapter 
on “ What the Basket to the Indian,”’ by Neltje 
—— Illus., 12mo, pp. 194. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
net 


Play. B 
pa, & ilt Co a1 wan. Pp. 


oulenios Sin Hoernes. 
= 135. Temple A... fee ny rey ” Macmillan Co. 


A Primer xr Political Economy: An Explanation of Fa- 
miliar Economic Leading to an Understanding 
of their Laws and Relationships. = T. Wood. 16mo, 
pp. 149. Macmillan Co. 50 cts 

The Bridge Manual: An Ilustrated Practical Course of 
destrastion ond Omnel eel oe wage ng be 
Game. By 6mo, gilt edges, pp. 150. Fred- 

erick Warne & Co. $1.25. ; 
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Christology ; Selenee of Health, ond Hequinem: on, Mate- 
physical al Heal Form 

Lang pe ai One oS re a 

its, = pp. 315. Washington: Wood 


One Hundred and One Sandwiches. Compiled by Mary 
E. Southworth. Oblong 16mo, PP. 85. p vany bt md 
weset.  Bihios of Martage, ‘By Alios B. Stockham, 

Karezza. ics of y Alice B. Stoc M.D, 
ew ee a 144. Chicago: Stockham Pub- 

ing 


uthors’ 








Tents Year. Candid, suggestive Criti- 
cism, and technical Revision, 
Advice, Disposal. 

REFERENCES: Noah Brooks, Mrs. Deland, 
W. D. Howells, 


STORY-WRITERS, Biographers, Historians, Posts —Do 
you desire the honest criticism of your 
Lochs, cv it dhitted soviaion acnd eurvestion, 66 adveeo aa to gubtiention ? 
Buch work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AUTHORS’ : cation. ort ory tneraction by al "rail 

MANUSCRIPTS } Ss AGENCY.” 10 1 Fifth ty New Yorx. 

MSS SOLD FOR AUTHORS ON COMMISSION. 
JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSOM, 1133 Broadway, New Yorx. 























Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
enc Thoma Neleon Page, Mary Wilkins UT HORS? If Undertakes ail kinds of editorial work. 
CENCY si rer scorer. | Autenany | Sater roe ceme & a 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, ons 0 epodaley. 
Mention the Dial. 150 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. Easy Terms. P.O. Box 444, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Books of All Publishers on MANUSCRIPTS 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, | PHARMACY, 
D ALLIED 8C 


NE. 5... rn 
and English Books on these subjects, 


Trade and Livrary Orders Solicited. 
P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, S¢n4 tor Cate- 
ress 

A. J. CHAWEORD, Teath and Fine Gerecte, Be Locke Mimeont 
JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES imported direct from 
Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 


Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 
Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Brouzes. 


GEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE No. 20 
Just out, of Interesting and Rare Books. 
E. W. JOHNSON, Bookseller, 2 B. 424 St., New York City. 


William J. Campbell &*c 


No. 1218 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA .. . 

















you want 


PENN. one ono welbe for ih 


THE STUDY OF IVANHOE 


An edition for high school students, with text. 
Aan A. DAVIDSON. 
T for critical , Teferences, suggestions f 
wate insta Single ps Pron 65c.; ten copies or atch, 





ition 
55c. 





Published by 
H. A. DAVIDSON, 1 Sprague Place, Albany, N. Y. 
for teaching French. Also 
French and other foreign 


BERCY?’ books of all kinds at 
BOOKS William R. Jenkins 


851 AND 853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Study and Practice of French. 


By L. C. BONAME, 258 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, 
2 es eae ae ractice in cours 


ough stud 
(Obots ond Pore Ike ¢ 
contain 





to college. Part iV., H of Pronuncia- 
tion (35 cts.), is a concise and comprehensive treatise for advanced 
grades, high-schools, and colleges. 





PRT Vallée & Co. will consider manuscripts for 
coming season. 
P. 0. Box 3396. VALLEE & CO., Boston, Mass 
Instruction by mail in literary composition. 


Do You as 


i EDITORIAL BUREAU 
Write ? 26 W. 33d St. (opp. Waldorf-Astoria), N. Y. 


or FAMOUS PERSONS 


-Bought and Sold. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 











Autograph 
Letters 














BOO KS. np eee BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-8HOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Binumenan. 


A. MAURICE & CO., 23 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


Ancient and Modern Booksellers. Monthly Catalogues of Rare 
and Standard Books post free on application. 


CONGDON & BRITNELL, 


Vendors of RARE, HISTORICAL, and GENERAL BOOKS. 
Catalogues free on 


application. 
Send for “SPECIAL LIST OF AMERICANA AND CANADIANA.” 
284 Yonge Street, TORONTO, CANADA. 


MAGGS BROS., 1 Strand, w.c- London, 


Rare Books. Fine Library Editions of Standard Authors. 

Voyages and Travels, Early Printed Books, First Editions of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th Century Writers, Works on Art, Choice Examples 
of Bookbinding, Illustrated Works of all Periods. Also Rare Portraits, 
Mezzotints, Line, Stipple, and Color Engravings, and Autographs. 

Those England shouid not fail to call and inspect 
our stock, pnb ay Sees Oa ea 
Classified Catalogues free on 


LIBRARIES 


Whether Public or Private should send their lists to us for 
prices. Fifty years of practice have created an expert service 
for book buyers. We send upon request a catalogue of a 
classified Standard Library of 2500 best books, selected from 
all publishers’ lists. ar 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
33-37 East 17th Street (Union Square, N.), New York 
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on correct art ideals and conducted in an 





KI N GS L EY Sc H OO L EIGHT ro FOURTEEN YEARS 


Our Aim: CHARACTER 
We do not object to boys full of animal life. We rather prefer them. Vicious 


altruistic 
Zou bore Location, according to United ate tal stata, one of three mone heath 
Ww » b 
Address, J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., Essex Fails, Caldwell Postoffice, N. J. 














BOO WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
~ MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. =. 
rtment of catalogues, and special slips of 





books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, * “ss 7ait* 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


I WILL PAY GOOD PRICES FOR ANY 
OF THE FOLLOWING : 


North American Review, Jan., 1844, all of 1846, and 
July, 1875; Niles Weekly Register, 1847-49; Wide 
Awake, Vol. 2; Wheelman, 1882-83; Review of Reviews, 
1890-91. Address, 


J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA 











Best Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions 
leave CHICAGO 


Tuesdays and Thursdays 


via The 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


and Scenic Line. 














TOURIST CAR via Southern Route leaves Chicago 
every Tuesday. 


DAILY FIRST CLASS SLEEPER through between 
Chicago and San Francisco. 





Crossing the best scenery of the Rockies and Sierra 
Nevadas by Daylight. Direct connection to Los 
Angeles. Best Dining Car Service through. 

Write for information and literature to 


Joun Sepastiay, G. P. A., Chicago, Til. 





Big Four Route 
CHICAGO 


TO 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 


J. Cc. TUCKER, G. N. A,, 
No. 234 South Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 








Seats selling up to week of Nov. 4 


ARTHUR BYRON 


In the New Revolutionary Romance by Asa STEELE 


“Petticoats and Bayonets” 








THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


( Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 


CHARLES C. CURTISS . . 


DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 


Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 
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NEW EDITION 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


New Plates Throughout. Now Added, 25,000 New Words, Phrases, etc. 
Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education, 
assisted by a large corps of competent specialists and editors. 
Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. Better Than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 
(The International was first issued in 1890, succeeding the “ Unabridged.” The 
New Edition of the International was issued in October,1900. Get the latest and best. 


Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY with Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases. 
‘* First class in quality, second class in size.”"—NicuoLas Murray Buri. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Specimen Pages, etc., of Both Books 


Sent on Application. 








To Girls 


By HELOISE EDWINA HERSEY 


Miss Hersey’s great success as an educator of 
young women assures interest in this important 
and valuable series of letters to girls — about their 
Education, about Social Relations, and about Per- 
sonal Conduct. A book that every girl, and every 
mother of giris, should not fail to read at once. 





At all bookstores, or send $1.00 to the publishers, 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
59 PIERCE BUILDING BOSTON 














A LITTLE BOOK OF 
TRIBUNE VERSE 


Is a collection of poems written 
by 


EUGENE FIELD 


While Associate Editor of The Denver Tribune, 
1881-83, and 


NEVER BEFORE ISSUED" 


IN BOOK FORM 





Vellum cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Limited Large-Paper Edition, three-quarters 
morocco, $5.00. 


TANDY, WHEELER & CO., Publishers, 


Denver, Colorado. 








BRENTANO’S 


Chicago's Representative Book Store 
and the only establishment in 
Chicago maintaining 
a representative stock of books in 
English German 
French Spanish 
and Italian 


For information, address 


BRENTANO’S 


218 Wabash Avenue : : CHICAGO 














A. A. DEVORE & SON 
Tailors 


PULLMAN BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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Recent Publications. 





Studies of French Criminals 
of the 19th Century. 


By H. B. IRVING. 


A fascinating study in criminology by the talented 
son of Sir Henry Irving, and author of “ The Life and 
Times of Judge Jeffries.” S8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Rosa Amorosa. 
By GEORGE EGERTON, author of ** Keynotes.” 


These love letters of a woman are delicious, inter- 
esting, and sensible. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Wise Men and a Fool. 
By COULSON KERNAHAN. 


A series of papers, critical and literary, upon several 
famous writers, including Emerson, George Macdonald, 
Stevenson, and others. Illustrated with portraits. 

12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


BRENTANO’S NEW YORK 








By Amy Le Feuvre 
HEATHER’s MIsTREsS 


A modern religious novel from the pen 


of a widely known writer. It traces 
the history of two girls brought up in 
the country on sound religious but some- 
what narrow lines, and then suddenly 
exposed to all the influence and tempta- 
tion of fashionable life. Readers will 
at once become interested and follow 
the varying incidents of the story to 
the end with pleasure and with profit. 


Just Published : $1.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


NEW YORK 

















SOME EDITORIAL OPINIONS OF 
BRUSH AND PENCIL 


“BRUSH AND PENCIL is one of the best publica- 
tions devoted to art published to-day. Its articles 
are always in line with the accepted tenets of 
modern art, and its illustrated designs are of the 
most informing character."—Philadelphia /tem. 

“ The superlative excellence of the reflection of 
current arts and crafts by BRUSH AND PENCIL is 
always to be depended upon.”—Boston Globe. 

“BRUSH AND PENCIL, the Chicago art maga- 
zine, is supplying a distinct want long felt by art 
students. There is a lack of literature dealing 
with the development and achievements of Ameri- 
can art, and this attractive publication is endeavor- 
ing to meet that need. <p and critical 
articles regularly appear, while reports of exhibi- 
tions, doings of art clubs, and art movements in 
all lines, are given space. It is typographically 
handsome, ont its illustrations are admirable.”— 
Indianapolis Journal, 

“ A unique publication and one that will come 
as an aid in many ways to the schools.”"—New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 


“ BRUSH AND PENCIL ranks with any magazine 
of art mes for the same price, or a little more 
even. While it is but 25 cents, it is not easy tosee 
wherein it is specially weaker than the several 35- 
cent art magazines.” —Hoboken Newsdealer. 


“BRUSH AND PENCIL is one of the best art 
magazines in the oueey, and a credit to Chicago.” 
—The Epworth Herald. 


“BRUSH AND PENCIL has been, since its incep- 
tion, an exemplification of that which is good, not 
only in the art graphic but in the art typographic.” 
—Des Moines (lowa) Ledger. 

“A valuable magazine for those interested in 
the progress and development of art and, while of 
interest to the artist, is not too far in advance of 
the needs of the student.”"—.S#. John’s (NV. F.) Globe. 


“The best-known artists lend their productions 
to this periodical and find perfect = in the 
excellent accompanying articles. Its appearance 
is an inspiration to new ideas and better work.”— 
Book Notes. 


Sample Copies—Current Issues, 25 cents; Back Numbers, 15 cents 


THE BRUSH & PENCIL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


215 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Nelson’s India Paper 


Is the thinnest »rinting paper in the world, and makes possible the beautiful pocket size volumes of the 


New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition, in which are published the 
works of the great novelists, 


Dickens — Thackeray — Scott 


Each novel is complete in a single volume, size 44 x6 % inches, and not thicker than an ordinary mag- 
azine, yet contains from 550 to 1000 pages. 


The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 


These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and make a choice library set. Thackeray's 
works published complete in 14 volumes. Dickens's novels complete in 17 volumes — 14 volumes now 
ready, the remaining 3 volumes, (15) Our Mutual Friend, (16) A Tale of Two Cities and The Uncommercial 
Traveller, (17) Edwin Drood, Other Stories and Reprinted Pieces, in preparation. Scott's novels complete in 
25 volumes — 16 volumes now ready, the remaining 9 volumes will be published at the rate of two each month. 


Handsomely bound in the following styles: Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; leather limp, gilt top, $1.25; leather 
boards, gilt edges, $1.50 per volume. Also sets in cases in special bindings. For sale by all booksellers, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, Department D, 37-41 E. 18th Street, New York 














FIRST EDITION 60,000 COPIES 


—— 





RALPH CONNOR’S NEW NOVEL —His Most Conspicuous and Substantial Work 


THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY 


A Tale of the Great Northland 
12mo, Cloth, Decorated, $1.50 


a ain oe eect 80 Connor's inimitable miners of “ Black Rock” and ee a 
Pn hg pe ns lumbermen in “‘ The Man from Glengarry.”’ It is « wild scene in the Great Northland, its hewn shanties 
ee ee The strong current of the river farther down was not more eeu 


same unde influence of Mian from Glengarry." At hr a trvaleut oy, 

Among them stands out in bold relief “‘ The Man from G1 ” At first a bor oe See Set ane 
that of his Covenanter ancestors, The boy becomes a man. The action is not less 
fights the great fight that men must put up if they would retain J. +~- ig The control of self develops the ae 
into a matu character which once known can never be forgotten. It is full of local color, and the types of Scottish Highlander, 
French C: end Amosienn chasester Sem. 0 vivid pletuse drown by 0 master hand. 





RALPH CONNOR’S ROCKY MOUNTAIN TALES — Nearly 400,000 Copies Sold 


THE SKY PILOT BLACK ROCK 


A Tale of the Foothills A Tale of the Selkirks 
Illustrated, Each $1.25 
ALPH CONNOR knows hie ground well. He writes of the cowboy and frontier trader as li pao. - . He recognizes in 
them traits which only the man who knows these men can depict. . . . This is no novel dealing the rough existence of seem- 
ingly rough cowboys which can approach in the charm of ite telling” ite pathos and beautiful descriptions.’ *°— San Francisco Bulietin. 
“Ralph Connor’s ‘ Black Rock ’ was good, but ‘The Sky Pilot’ is better. The matter which he gives us is real life; virile, true, 


tender, humorous, pathetic, tual, wholesome. His fresh, crisp, and accords with the Western life, which he under- 
stands. Henceforth the f of the Canadian Rockies vill probably be associated eee She Ontent OT) 

“Ralph Some ape di the colors and tones of the canyon and sunlit hills. . . . It touches just the chords which 
vibeate lecustousty Le Dimi, mode A Transcript. 

















FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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Tristram of Blent ANTHONY HOPE 


IN WHICH FATHER TIME PLAYS A PART 


A story of modern England in which the twelve days’ difference between the Russian and English cal- 
endars, affecting in tarn a marriage, a birth, and the ownership of lands, furnishes the complications for a 
most unique plot. Not since “The Prisoner of Zenda” has Anthony Hope written anything so strong, so 
original. Never before has he portrayed character with such keen discrimination. W. L. Alden says in the 
New York Times: “* Tristram of Blent’ is certainly a book which deserves to be read. It shows a wonderful 
insight into character, and it is full of the brilliant and subtle conversation in which Mr. Hope so easily 
excels his rivals.” 


The Westerners STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


TELLING A TALE OF THE BLACK HILLS 


Well-told tales of the frontier will always appeal to American readers. Here is one which deals with 
a picturesque and little-known land in a decade when the mining fever was at its height. Such a period 
signifies variety, excitement, striking characters, an abundance of local color. “The Westerners” contains 
all of these. 


Jack Racer | HENRY SOMERVILLE 


INTRODUCING ONE OF THE MOST LIKABLE CHAPS IN FICTION 


This story of a typical small town of the West and its typical people is as bright and breezy as the 
name itself. Jack Racer is a refreshing, happy-go-lucky chap, a hearty winner every day in the week. The 
book is a little lesson in optimism. 


Ir ish Pastor als SHAN F. BULLOCK 


PORTRAYING THE LIFE OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY 


Mr. Bullock is doing a great work both for literature and for the hardworking plodders of his own 
land in his sympathetic sketches of the Irish peasantry. His new stories, ‘‘ Irish Pastorals,” depict within 
a life more rigorous than we can realize abundant elements of keen native wit, irrepressible good nature, 
and shrewd practical wisdom. 


By Bread Alone I. K. FRIEDMAN 


GIVING AN INSIGHT INTO THE HEART OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Seldom has a book been more fittingly introduced by current events. The toiling life of the steel- 
workers amid the loming scenes of a great foundry, a bitter labor struggle, a love story which softens the 
rigor of it all, afford a theme which is rich in possibilities which the author has realized. 


Sons of the Sword mrs. MARGARET L. woops 


CHARACTERIZING IN FICTION THE GREAT NAPOLEON 


Spain and France during the Napoleonic period are the scenes of this new historical novel. The book 
gives the reader such vivid, close, convincing acquaintance with Napoleon as is seldom to be had in fiction. 


These books are 12mo, price $1.50 








MCCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., NEW YORK 








THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO. 














